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Security Dealings | 
Of Commercial | 
Banks Criticized 


Activity of Affiliates in Last! 
Ten Years Has Tended | 
To Undermine Stability, 
Says Senate Group 





Financial Results 
Found Unfavorable 


Growth in Security Affiliates 
During Decade Is Reviewed; 
Expansion of Investments 
And Loans Is Depicted 


Financial and business fluctuations have 
been exaggerated and the stability of the 
economic organization of the country has 
been undermined by the intensive partici- | 
pation of commercial banks, directly and 
through security affiliates, in the capital | 
market during the last 10 years, according 
to an introductory statement in Part VII 
of the printed hearings before the Glass 
subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, on S. Res. 71. 

The resolution, introduced by Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, was the subject 
of hearings in January and February of | 
this year. In addition, a number of ques- | 
tionnaires were sent by the subcommittee | 


to banks and other financial institutions. | 
The present volume, which has just = 
| 








released for publication, contains a sum- 
mary of the replies received to question- 
naires with respect to security loans, se- 
curity affiliates, loans for “other,” bank 
investments, and a general questionnaire 
sent to bank examiners. 


Unfavorable Results 


“The financial results of the operation of 
security affiliates by banks during the} 
period following the stock market collapse | 
of 1929 were on the whole unfavorable,” | 
according to the summary, which adds 
that a computation of the results of the 
operations of some 14 security affiliates 
during the year 1930 shows that 12 of; 
them had a net loss for the year. The 
shrinkages in quoted market values for| 
their portfolios is reported to have been 
further extended in most cases during 
1931. 

The expansion of bank credit, bank in-| 
vestments, brokers’ loans, and the growth 
of security loans generally during the 
period 1921-1930 are summarized by the re- 
port. Part IV is devoted to the develop- 
ment of security affiliates, their opera-| 
tions, and the problems which have arisen | 
incident to their connection with com-| 
mercial banks. | 

The first security affiliate on record, ace | 
cording to the report, was organized in} 
1908 by the First National Bank of New| 
York City. The second was established in | 
1911 by the National City Bank of New| 
York. 


Definition of Affiliates 

The definition of security affiliate used | 
by the subcommittee in sending out its 
questionnaire is ‘a corporation (1) a part 
or all of the stock of which is deposited 
in trust for the benefit of stockholders of 
the bank; or (2) the shares of which are} 
sold in units in combination with shares 
of the bank; or (3) a controlling interest 
in which is held by the same interests | 
which control the bank; or (4) a control- 
ling interest in which is held by the bank; 
or (5) a controlling interest in which is 
held by some other security affiliate of 
the bank.” 

The introductory statement with re- 
spect to the relations of banks to the se- 
curity markets and tke section dealing 
with the results of security affiliate opera- 
tions follow in full text: 

1: Relations of banks and the security 
markets.—The commercial banking system 
of the United States has been associated 
with its security markets to a steadily 
growing extent during recent years. In 
its earlier development the banking SYS- 
tem of this country was largely divorced | 
from the market for securities, and disas- 
trous experiences of bank failures due to 
frozen or worthless security holdings— 
such as the case of the second bank of 
the United States after it assumed a Penn- 
sylvania charter in 1836—tended to en- 
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Prisons Get Food 
Seized in Raids 


Prohibition Unit Distributes 
Seven Millions in Materials 


The Bureau of Prohibition during the 
fiscal year 1931 turned over to the various 
other governmental institutions foods, 
copper, and other materials which had 
been seized amounting to $7,488,415, ac- 
cording to the Bureau bulletion of that 
office just issued. 

The following additional 
also was made available 
bulletin: 

That 





| 
| 

information | 
through the | 


| 
the Bureau of Prisons | 
promptly know what supplies of sugar | 
and other imperishabte foods may} 
be expected to be turned over to penal} 
institutions by the Bureau, all administra- 
tors were on Dec. 10, directed to submit 
inventories of such seized supplies and} 
location of same immediately after seizure 
In this connection it is gratifying to our 
Bureau to know that in addition to the 
$4,138,211.11 collected from fines, sales of 
forfeitures, etc., there should be added to 
the credit side of our ledger the commer- 
cial value of many tons of copper, sugar 
and other supplies turned over to the Navy 
and various Government institutions. 
Some idea of the net cost of Prohibition 
Bureau activities may be derived from the 
folowing figures of fiscal year 1931: , 
Appropriations, $9,584,590; seizures, value, 
$21,848,730; seizures, destroyed, $14,350,315; 
seizure for distribution and sale, $7,488,415. 
During November agents seized 21,600 
gallons molasses, 92,706 pounds cane and 
beet sugar, 236,890 pounds corn sugar, 10,- 
065 pounds of corn, 13,960 pounds grain 
meal, 1.200 gallons fruit juices, 8,826 
pounds yeast, 7,729 pounds malt, 896 gal- 
lons malt syrup, 652 pounds hops and a 
great quantity of mash. If this material 
were converted into alcohol, 592,103 proof 
gallons could be made from it. 
All food materials seized are turned 
over to Government institutions. 


may 


| however, 
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Handling of Holiday Mails 


Costs an Extra Five Millions 


Temporary Work Given Total of 171,070 Per- 
sons in 50,000 Post Offices 


FTER spending approximately $5,000,- | 
£ 000 to employ extra workers, the Post 
Office Department has finished its hardest 
problem of the year—playing Santa Claus 
to the citizens, according to information 
just made available at the Department. 

Although it is too early to know whether 
the volume of mail handled during the 
rush period was more or less than that 
of last Christmas, it was stated, if holiday 
mailings show a decrease proportionate 
with that in regular mails, the task this 
year probably wass less difficult than it 
has been for a long time. 

The following information 
nished: 

The Department began preparations for 
the rush two months before Christmas, 
when, on Oct. 28, the Postmaster General, 
Walter F. Brown, announced plans for 
employment of a total of 171,070 tempo- 
rary clerks, carriers and laborers to help 
with the enormous amount of work to be 
done. Most of these employes began work 
on Dec. 13, and continued until Christmas 
Eve. They received 65 cents an hour for 
their services, working at offices through- 
out the country. 

The temporary organization employed 
during the holiday period was handled 
just as it was in 1930, for despite sub- 





was fur- 


Regulatory System 


Of Railroads Said 


To Need Revision 


Prevented From 
Building Up Reserves in 
Normal Times, Head of 
Association Tells I. C. C. 


Carriers 





The present problems of the railroads 
of the country, while primarily of a fin- 
nancia? nature along with industry in 
general, are also due in part to “defects 
in the present regulatory system which 
prevents the railroads from building up 
their resources in normal times so as to 
enable them to face conditions such as 
new exist,” according to a statement of 
R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Dec, 27. 

“No system,” said Mr. Aishton, “can be 
termed sound which encourages reductions 
in rates in prosperous times and necessi- 
tates increases in time of economic de- 
pression.” 

Cites Regulatory Faults 

A further factor in the troubles con- 
fronting the railroads at the beginning 
of the new year is the lack of appropriate 


| regulation of the various agencies of trans- 


portation designed to bring about a co- 


| ordinated system embracing all land and 


water agencies, said the association's 
president. 

Pretiminary returns indicate that dur- 
ing the year 1931 the roads had a net 


operating income of $534,000,000, as com- 
pared with $885,000,000 in 1930. The re- 
spective rates of return on property in- 
vestment was placed at 1.99 and 3.36 per 
cent. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The railroads of this country as they 
emerge from 1931, find themselves, in 
common with the industry in general, con- 
fronted with problems largely of a financial 
nature, due for the most part to the pres- 
ent business situation. 

Contributory Factors 

However, the present problems of the 
railroads can also be said to be due in part 
to two other factors. They are: 

1. Defects in the present regulatory 
system which prevents the railroads from 
buitding up their reserves in normal times 
so as to enable them to be prepared to face 
conditions such as now exist, for no sys- 
tem can be termed sound which encour- 
ages reductions in rates in prosperous 
times and necessitates increases in times 
of economic depression. 

2. Lack of appropriate regulation, so far 
as interstate commerce is concerned, of 
the various agencies of transportation de- 
signed to bring about a complete and 
coordinated system of transportation em- 


| bracing all land and water agencies. 


Changes in System Urged 

Any upturn in business with the re- 
sultant increase in traffic will undoubtedly 
be of immense aid to the rail transporta- 
tion systems of the Nation. There is need, 
for other steps to be taken in 
order to preserve, in the public interest, 
railway credit and an adequate transpor- 
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JERMITS for importation 

which normally reach a maximum 
shortly before Christmas, advanced on 
Dec. 17 to the second highest daily level 
on record, covering 20,894 birds for the 
day, according to an oral statement 
Dec. 24 by Dr. T. S. Palmer, in charge 
of regulation of importation of birds 
and mammals for the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. 

Bird imports this year apparently wil! 
show little decline from the 658,892 im- 
ported during the last fiscal year, Dr. 
Palmer said. The heavy demand comes 
during the holiday season, when many 
canaries, parrots and other birds are 
given as presents, he added. 

In the field of mammals, an outstand- 
ing recent change is the increase for 
the last few years in imports of bears, 
the Bureau said in {ts annual report, 
recently made public. Fifteen gorillas 
were brought in during the last fiscal 
year, according to the report, besides 
about 4,200 monkeys. 

The following information was given 
orally by Dr. Palmer: 

More than 10,000,000 birds have been 
imported into the United States in the 
last 30 years since the Biological Sur- 
vey began regulating imports. Prob- | 
ably not more than 10 per cent of the | 


of birds, 


normal busines conditions, the Department 
prepared for as large an amount of mail as 
they handled last year. In order to meet 
the problems as efficiently as possible, and 
give aid to all offices, postmasters through- 
out the country were sent instructions gov- 
erning this extra employment. These 
postmasters were instructed to employ to 
the fullest extent possible competent men 
and women who are out of work and had 
families to support. Postmasters cooperated 
with Federal relief agencies, war veteran 
organizations, and *ocal charitable associ- 
ations in selecting employes. 

Beside the vast army of extra clerks, 
carriers and laborers, the Department em- 
ployed 3,200 extra mail clerks and 1,000 
additional helpers in the motor vehicle 
service. Then, too, some 600 additional 
rural carriers were put to work for short 
periods. 

This great force of temporary workers 
helped the regular employes at more than 
50,000 post offices in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Department employs about 


350,000 regular workers to handle the ordi- | 


nary maiis. 

The task of seeing that every letter, 
card, and package was delivered was not 
an easy one. While not so difficult 
large cities, and along thickly populated 


rural routes, delivery is a task for the 
hardy in sparsely settled regions where | 
the mail is delivered by star route. In 


these sections, and particularty in Alaska, 
carriers face hardships and hazards of 
every type. 


Reéeords of the Department show that 
among the most dangerous and difficult 
routes served by rural carriers and star 


route contractors are those extending from | 


Newport to Ottor Rock Oreg.; Ellison Bay 


to Detroit Harbor, Wis.; Rocky Bar to At- 
lanta, Idaho, and from Sandusky to Kellys | 
Island, Middle Bass and Put in Bay, Ohio. | 


On the Rocky Bar-Atlanta, Idaho, route, 
the service is performed in the Winter 
season by carriers traveling on snow shoes, 
packing 50 pounds of mail. Not infre- 
quently, carriers on this route have been 
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Ultimate Division 
Of Texas Foreseen 


Speaker Garner Confident 
Sentiment Will Develop 
To Create Five States 


The State of Texas ultimately will be 
divided into several complete State enti- 
ties, although there is no likelihood of 
any action along that line in the imme- 
diate future, Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., stated orally on Dec. 24 
The Speaker has spoken in the House on 
the proposal during the last two years, 
favoring such a division and pointing out 
reasons why it would benefit the vast 
area that Texas occupies, in view of the 
large and diverse interests of 
parts of the State. 


“I. am just as much in favor of 
and I believe that some day it is going to 
be brought about,’ the Speaker said 
“Texas today is larger than five States 


in New England; it is 252 times the size 


of Rhode Island, and yet has but two Sen- | 


ators, for instance, against the larger 
number of Senators from those eastern 
States. 


Little Expense Increase Seen 
“There is no reason in 
there should not be five States, each with 


its own State capital and State Legisla- | 


ture and representation in both 
of Congress, and so on, instead of one 
State as now; and the cost would not be 
much more, relatively, probably not over 
$1,000,000 or $2,000,000 a year for 
governmental expenses. Their schools 
judiciary, constabulary and some other of 
their expenses would be about the same 
as now. 


“One section of the State is peculiarly 
a wheat section, another a lumber section, 
another a fisheries section, and so on, 
showing the difference in various parts 
of the State. Of course there is oil all 
over the State. 


“I believe that a division of the State 
as I have suggested would be advisable 
from a number of standpoints. It would 
enable better government because of the 
closer contacts; the people in each section 
would be closer to their State capital, and 
there would be closer identification of in- 
terests in the various parts of the State 

“The five New England States I refer 
to are Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 


Houses 
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Intports of Birds and Animals 


demand is met by birds grown in this 
country. 

The Federal regulation is designed to 
keep out undesirable species, and it has 
been so effective that not a single in- 
jurious variety of foreign bird or animal 
has gained a foothold in this country 
since regulation began. The English 
sparrow and the starling came in pre- 
viously. 

Canaries are the most numerous of the 
varieties of birds imported. Other 
leading kinds are pheasants, quail, par- 
rots and love-birds. 

Some of the birds have high values. 
A large black cockatoo from Australia, 
for instance, sold for $500, and yellow- 
head parrots with large vocabularies 
often sell at prices in the hundreds of 
dollars. One parrot which used a con- 
siderable number of expressions, in- 
cluding “Polly is worth $500," made 
good a substantial share of its boast 
when it sold for $350, and at least one 
dealer is known who values his parrots 
at $1 a word. 

More different varieties of birds have 
been brought into the United States than 
are native to North America, Of the 50 
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in | 


Injury and loss of life while | 
in performance of duty are not unusual. | 


various | 


that | 
division proposal now as I ever have been, | 


the world why | 


their | 
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Mr. Doak Defends | 
Alien Reentry Rule 


Will Not Work Hardships, He 
Says, as Foreign Pro- 
tests Are Filed 


LTHOUGH protests have been made 

against an immigration regulation 
which wil! require after Jan. 1, 1932, that | 
alien residents of the United States must 
|; appear twice at the nearest immigration 
office, to obtain reentry permits if they 
wish to leave the country and return, it is 
believed in actual practice the rule will} 
not work serious hardships, it was stated 
oraly Dec. 26 by the Secretary of Labor, 
|} William N. Doak. 
| A meeting of immigration officials was 
held recently at the Department in order 
to simplify the procedure incident to ob- | 
taining reentry permits, he said. The} 
following additional information was made 
avaiable: 

Although the French Chanmber of 
Commerce is reported to have announced 
in New York that it had filed a protest 
with the Secretary against the Federal 
regulation. Mr. Doak has not yet had the 
protest brought officially to his attention. 
Unofficially the letter is said to request 
that the regulation be changed and the 
| system of filing applications for reentry 
permits by mail be used. 

The letter is said, moreover, to call at- 
tention to the “serious inconvenience that 
this order will cause to resident aliens 
desiring to leave the United States for a 
temporary visit abroad and also the heavy 
expenses involved for those residing far 
from immigration offices. 

The Association of Secretaries of For- 
eign Chambers of Commerce and the} 
British Chamber of Commerce also are 
|reported to have filed protests with the | 
Secretary, but these have not as yet been | 
brought to his attention officially. 








Cancellation or Cut 
In Debts Opposed 
By Senator Capper. 


World Agreement to Reduce 
Tariffs Urged by Senator 
Hull as Move to Restore 
International Trade 





Declaring himself against cancellation 
or scaling down of debts owed this coun- 
try by foreign nations, Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, Dec. 26, said that 
“Europe 2nd the international bankers, in 
selfish greed, are asking us to carry our) 
generosity too far.” 

Senator Hull ‘(Dem.), of Tennessee, 


stated Dec. 26 that any discussion of 
debt reduction must be preceded by an 
international agreement to restore world | 
trade “y lowering tariffs. 


{| Pointing out that many nations now 
{have defaulted on debts payments, Mr. 
| Hull added that “this calamitous situa- 


| tion, growing worse each week, is directly 
; caused by the inability of these nations 
to effect a mutually profitable interchange 
| of surplus products and thereby create fa- 
vorable financial and trade balances with 
which to pay.” 
Suggests Repudiation 

Senator Capper made his comment in 
an address broadcast over WMAL and as- 
sociated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

“If some European government can not 
| or will not pay, it is up to that government 
| to repudiate its debts,” the Kansas Sena- 
tor asserted. “Then, if it comes to us 


|for further loans, we will know what to 
do about it.” 


An authorized summary of Senator 
| Capper s address follows in full text: 
When the United States entered the 
| war, it supplied men and money liberally 
}to its Allies. Four million were drafted 
|into service; considerably more than 1,- 
000,000 were sent overseas; more millions 

_ —$—$ —_—__—__—_— | 
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‘Maneuvers by Navy | 


| 
| 
| In Pacific Planned 


Operating Schedules for Fleet 
Are Announced 


| 
| 


The 
will 


west coast of the United States 


“attacked” early next Spring by 
a portien of the Nation's Navy, which will 
oppose 1n maneuvers another part of the 
fleet in an attempt to gain a foothold on 
| the Pacific Coast, the Department of the 

Navy announced Dec. 27. | 
Other operations of the Fleet during | 
the first half of 1931, according to the 
Department, will entail joint Army and! 
Navy exercises, with the Battle Force par- | 
ticipating off Hawaii, and a fleet concen- | 
tration and tactical exercises in the San 
Pedro-San Diego area to be concluded in 
May. The Department's announcement 
follows in full text: 

Operating schedfles for the United 
States Fleet from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1932, 
as announced by the Navy Department, 
provide, in addition to regular training, 
for 

A joint Army and Navy exercise, with! 
the Battle Force participating, off Hawaii, | 
| Feb. 6 to 11; 
| A Fleet problem, in which the Battle 
Force, steaming from Hawaii, will at- 
tempt to seize a foothold on the west 
coast of the United States in the face of 


be 


| Scouting Force opposition, March 8 to 
| 23; and 
Fleet concentration and tactical exer- 
cises in the San Pedro-San Diego area, 
|March 23 to May 13, with intervening 
period at San Francisco, April 23 to 
| May 11. 


Ships of the United States Fleet basing | 
| along the Atlantic will commence leaving | 
their present training bases shortly after | 
{he new year. Units of the Scouting Force 
| will sail under command of Vice Admiral 
Arth L. Willard from home ports on the | 
east coast Jan. 4 to 9 for Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, where the Scouting Force will 
carry on gunnery exercises. Aircraft, | 
Scouting Force, commanded by Capt. 
George W. Steele, will sail from Guanta- 
namo Bay on Jan. 25, and after a short 
liberty period at Kingston, Jamaica, will 
| proceed via the Panama Canal to San 
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| serted, 


| chases. 


|of gratitude, 
| worked retailers and their clerks of whom 
| you have made your purchases. 
|mas sales 


Christmas Sales 


Nearly at Level 
Of Last Season 


‘Volume Above 1926 Trade, | | 


But Low Prices Reduced 
Dollar Value, Dr. Julius 
Klein Declares 


Employment Given 


More Than 600.900 


Extra Staffs of Retail Stores 
Paid 45 Millions; At Least 
600 Millions Distributed by 


Savings Clubs 


With at least $600,000.000 distributed by 
banks which have Christmas savings clubs 
and with 600.000 persons added to retail 
sales staffs handling holiday trade, retail 
establishments in the United States sold 
only about 5 per cent less Christmas mer- 
chandise this season than last, Dr. Julius 


Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
declared Dec. 27 in a radio address from 
Washington. 


The holiday rush also provided employ- 
ment for additional freight, express and 
postal workers, and persons added to the 
ranks of retail sales staffs received in 
salaries about $45,000,000, Dr. Klen said. 
Volume Greatest in Years 

most significant of all,” he as- 
“let us note that the volume of 
Christmas sales this year was actually 
greater than it had been five years pre- 
vious, though the spectacular fall in prices 
since 1926 resulted in the dollar value of 
this season’s business being only about 92 
per cent of what it was then.” 

Careful training of forces and well 
planned sales efforts were attributed by 
Dr. Klein as having been significant fac- 
tors in the maintenance of the holiday 
business. He said that “judging from the 
Christmas season, the next few months 
should be a good time to make retail pur- 
rs His address, transmitted by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Year after year, 


“And 


some of our more 


| poetically-minded folk have been wonder- 


ing, more and more loudly, whether 
Christmas is not losing its so-called‘ “old- 
fashioned” significance. They read 
lusty stories of another day and lament 
the passing of the spirit typified by the 
blazing Yule log, the _ bright-colored 
coaches, the high-held boar’s head and 


| other such symbolic institutions that have 


survived for this generation through the 


faithful and spectacular efforts of our 
greeting-card illustrators. 
This Christmas Significant 
Spontaneous merry-making, the sing- 
|}ing of carols in the streets, even in fact 
the traditional blanket of snow that 


covered the earth at every well-regulated 
Christmas of the good old days, have dis- 
appeared from this work-a-day world, 
these Jeremiahs lament, and Christmas is 
not what its used to be. They may be 
right, as far as the outward symbolism 
is concerned, and yet I do not think that 
any of us can recall a Christmas more 
deeply significant than this one of 1931 
has been of the true, underlying mean- 
ing of this great festival: Good-will to 
men. 

It has been no empty form, this year, 
to pause from our preoccupations with 
a world that was out of joint, and try to 
bring some pleasure into the lives of 
others. Even the toys we have bought 
for our children have perhaps meant more 
of a sacrifice than they have in the past, 
and the gifts we have sent our friend 
probably have been selected more than 
ever with a view to bringing them a little 
real happiness, rather than as a social 
gesture 

And it must have occurred to many of 
you that the Christmas shopping/you did 


this last month would not only please 
those to whom > your presents would go 
but would also contribute, to no matter 


how small an extent to making Christmas 
a happier event for the thousands of men 
and women to whom Christmas busine 

might mean new jobs, or more securily 


|in their places, in factories and stores. 
| 


At Least 600,000 Employed 

So I am not going to apologize for talk- 
ing, in the same breath, of the Christmas 
spirit and of so prosaic:a subject as retail 
merchandising. I do not believe any of 
you have failed to notice this year an atti- 
tude of genuinely helpful courtesy, even 
on the part of the over- 


Christ- 
meant a great deal io 
cases the difference be- 
tween solvency and failure, between re- 
ceiving pay envelopes and appealing to 
Community Chests. 


have 


them, in many 


Lest I be accused of spinning nothing 
but a Munchausen tale for you, or a few 
sentimental trivialities, here are the fig- 


ures to back up that point I have just 
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the | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Customs Protests | 


Are 70.000 Annuall y| 


Tariff Classifications Disputed 
| At Rate of 6,000 Monthly 
| During 1931 


TEW YORK, Dec. 26—It was stated 

orally at the office of the United 
States Customs Court here today that, in| 
the calendar year just drawing to a close, | 
importers will have filed approximately 
70,000 protests with the court, disputing | 
classifications made by Government ex- | 
aminers under the Tariff Act. | 

Protests have been reaching the court 
at the rate of abou 6,000 per month | 
They come from all seztions of the coun- | 
try, cover practically every kind of im- 
portation and involve, in customs duties, 
hundreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, it was explained. 


Weekly Price Lists | 
For Wholesale and | 
| Retail Fields Advised 


Expansion of — Statistical 
Service Is Suggested by 
Research Council to Show 
Economic Trends 


That industry may always be informed 
on the “direction and intensity of eco- 
nomic activity’ the Government should 
construct and publish weekly a basic in- 
dex number of wholesale and retail prices, 
‘a committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council whose membership in- 
culdes Government officials declares in a 
series of resolutions made public Dec. 26 
by O. C. Stine of the Department of Agri- 
culture. | 

To supplement this index, the Govern- 
ment also should compile index numbers 
of living costs for the major economic) 
;groups in the community “to measure 
broad changes in national consumption,” 
the resolutions state, adding that “general 
surveys of family budgets among different 
classes of consumers must be conducted 
periodically if accurate index numbers of 
living ccsts are to be maintained.” The 


first survey should not be made until nor-| 
mal conditions have been restored, it is 
stated. 


Signers of Resolution 
| The resolutions were signed by: 

Robert W. Burgess, Western Electric 
Company; Morris A. Copeland, University 
of Michigan; J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
partment of Commerce; E. Dana Durand, 
Taff Commission; Edward T. Frankel, 


National Industrial Conference Board; 
Meredith B. Givens, Social Science Re- 
search Council; Royal Meeker, Index 


Number Institute, New Haven; Frederick | 
C. Mills, National Bureau of Economic | 
Research; Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia 
University; Carl E. Parry, Federal Reserve 


Board; Malcolm C. Rorty, American} 
Founders Corporation; W. Arthur Shel- | 
ton, Department of Agriculture; O. C. 


y | 
Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; | 


A. W. Zelomek, Fairchild Publications 


The announcement of the resolutions 
as made public by Dr. Stine follows in 
full text: 

The events of the last two years have 


brought home to economists and to the } 
business men, to consumers and to the 
general public, the inadequacy of our ex- 
isting knowledge of price movements in 
the United States. 

. Need of More Data 

No comprehensive general index num- |! 
bers of retail prices exist No nation- 
wide study of budgets has been made 
since 1919, and as a result the utility of | 
our cost of living index numbers is se- 
riously impaired. Valuable work is being 
done in the field of wholesale prices, but 
inadequate funds, the dearth of represen- 
tative price quotations for certain types 
of goods and other deficiencies have com- 
bined to prevent the development of in- | 
dex numbers yielding all the information 
currently required | 

As a consequence it has been impossible 
to trace accurately the price changes of 
recent years. This predicament is espe- | 
cially critical in view of the key function | 
of prices in determining the direction and 
intensity of economic activity and in view 
of the increasing reliance upon statistical 
indicators in the development of commer- 
cial and public policy. 

To the end that this condition may be 
corrected and that more adequate, more 
timely, more frequent and comprehensive 
information concerning price changes may 
be secured the following recommendations 
are subniaittted 
A. Recommendations Concerning the Prep- 

aration of Index Numbers 

1. It is a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct and with all possible | 
promptness to publish comprehensive and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) | 


Federal Parole Law Proposed 


To Aid Sho 


QGHORT-TERM Federal _ prisoners 
7 should be made eligible for parole, 
and Congress should authorize the At- 
torney General to work out “a properly 
guarded system of parole” for them, 
Sanford Bates, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons of the Department of Jus- 
tice, recommends in his annual report 
recently made public. 

“Approximately 30,000 people received 
sentences of a year and under and were 
confined in local institutions during the 
last statistical year. It has been felt 
that a substantial number of these cases 
could be handled successfully if some 
means were provided whereby they could 
be released under supervision upon the 
completion of a portion of their terms,” 
Mr. Bates reports. 

Other legislative recommendations 
which Mr. Bates makes include a meas- 
ure keeping paroled prisoners under the 
supervision of officials until their max- 
imum rather than their minimum term 
has expired and authorization to open 
the Federal school for training prisoner 
workers to State officers upon payment 
of a suitable tuition. Sanction for cer- 
tain practices which have grown up in 
the Bureau also is asked in the report. 

State governments would welcome % 
chance to send prison guards and offi- 
cials to the Federal training school, 


rt-term Prisoners 


thereby avoiding the expense of schools 


of their own, Mr. Bates predicts. 

The section of the report setting forth 
legislative recommendations follows in 
full text: 


The program of legislation submitted 
last year by the Bureau of Prisons and 
approved by Congress concerned itself 
largely with the structural and admin- 
istrative needs of the Bureau. After 
a& two years’ study of the operation of 
the substantive provisions of law aflect- 
ing the operation of the prisons, the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
there are a few changes which would re- 


sult in a smoother administration of 
the system. Several bills for the con- | 
sideration of the next Congress have | 


been suggested. 

The first of these is to clarify the in- 
tension of Congress in providing for 
commutation of the sentence of pris- 
oners for good conduct. As at present 
construed, the so-called good time law 
operates to terminate the sentence of a 


prisoner at the end of his minimum 
term, even though he may have been | 
previously released on _ parole This | 


should be modified so as to require that 
a prisoner released upou parole remain 
under the syppervision of this Bureau 


| (Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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|; cost the Government 
| plained orally, and will supplement the 
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President Seeks 
Karly Passage of 
Relief Program 


Will Exert All Influence to 
Obiain Speedy Enactment 
Of Legislation, Says White 
House Statement 


PRICE 35 CENTS 


Plans Conferences 
In Recess Period 


Leaders of Congress Will Be 
Urged to Adopt Swiftest Pos« 
sible Procedure to Obtain 
Results 


President Hoover will exert all the ine« 
fluence at the command of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to secure the early enactment by 
Congress of his economic legislative pro= 
gram for the amelioration of the Nation’s 
agricultural, unemployment and crodit site 
uations. 

Oral announcement 
made at the White House on Dec. 
where it was said the President had ai- 
ready begun consideration of methods of 
furthering the expeditious action of Con- 
gress on his program after the holiday 
recess. 

Although what methods the President 
will use to speed up his economic legis- 
lative program were not revealed at the 
White House, it was stated that among 
other moves to that end he will make will 
be to confer with individual leaders in 
Congress during the recess to urge upon 
them the swiftest possible procedure for 
getting the legislation enacted. 

“Uppermost” in Mind 

The program for economic relief was 
described as being “uppermost” in the 
President’s mind at the present time. 

In this connection the White House 
called attention to a statement issued by 
President Hoover on Dec. 11, in which he 
outlined the major parts of his economic 
program designed “to turn the tide of de# 


to this effect as 


26, 


flation” and start the country upon the 
road to recovery. 
Some of the most important features 


of the program enumerated by the Presie 
dent at the time were the creation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; the 
increase in capitalization of the Federal 
land bank system; the enlargement of 
the discount facilities of the Federal re« 
serve banks; revision of the banking laws 
|to safeguard depositors; and the mainte- 
nene¢ of the public finance,on a sound 
basis through drastic economy and an ins 


;crease in taxes to supply necessary reve 


enue, 
Hopeful of Success 

Although President Hoover has already 
conferred with groups of congressional 
leaders who have assured him of support 
for his program, the President neverthee 
less will continue to consult with indie 
vidual Members of Congress over the holi« 
day period in an effort to make certain 
nothing is left undone in the effort to 
speed the legislation. The President was 
described at the White House as being 


|; anxious to get his program out of the way 


as far as he can at the earliest possible 
moment. He is hopeful of being able to 
accomplish this objective, it was said. 


President Hoover had no set program 
for the day to confer with congressional 
leaders, and reserved time to study the 


whole situation. Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, paid an unscheduled call at 
the White House, however, and said afte 
erward that the President was confident 
of securing the adoption of his program, 
Referring to the projected Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Federal land 
bank legislation and the home loan dis- 
count bank proposal, Senator Fletcher 
aid: “I think all the measures will be 
enacted promptly substantially in the 
form in which they were recommended.” 
Details Virtually Completed 

Senator Fletcher, who is a member of the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee studying the recone 


| Struction corporation, said that agreement 


had already been virtually effected on the 
details of this legislation. He expected the 
full Senate finance committee to cone: *% 
The Senator said the capitalization of tie 


| Federal Land Banks might be increased *o 


$125,000,000. The bill which recently 


passed the House called for an increase of 
} $100,000,000 : 


In regard to the Federal Land Bank 


| legislation, Senator Fletcher said the pro- 


vision of funds in districts where money 
IS scarce would aid farmers to obtain ex- 
tensions on their loans. The Senator said 
he had been in favor of a shorter holiday 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


‘Coast Guard to Have 


‘Flying Rescue Boats’ 
Planes Being Built to Pick Up 
Whole Crews at Sea 


Five sea-going “flying boats” 
pick up the whole crew of a small vesesl 
and wing them to safety are being built 
for the Coast Guard, and the first plane 
will be ready for its tests late in February, 
according io oral information furnished 
Dec. 26 at the Construction and Repair 
Division of the Coast Guard. 

Unequipped with radio and other ace 
cessories, the new fleet of seaplanes will 
$316,000, it was ex= 


that can 


smaller aircraft already being used by the 
Guard. Additional oral information made 
available follows: 

The new ships will be the last word in 
seaplane efficiency, constructed with @ 
realization that the Coast Guard planes 
must continue to cruise in weather that 
drives other craft to land. They will be 
able to travel 500 miles out over the ocean 
and back, having a cruising radius of 
1,000 miles without refueling. 

One of the planes alone will be able to 
survey 25,000 square miles of land and@ 
water in one day, and the combined fleet 
will be able to watch over 125,000 square 
miles daily. 

So large are the new planes to be that 
one could .ake aboard the whole crew af 
a small boat in distress and transfer the 
men to land in safety and comfort. They 
will be used in bringing relief equipment. 
to vessels and in hurrying sick and in= 


jured ocean travellers to land if the need ©) 4 
is sufficiently urgent. 
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Fleet Maneuvers 
In Pacific Ocean 
Planned by Navy 


for 


Operating Schedules 


First Half of Year In-| 


clude ‘Attack’ on West 
Coast, Says Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Diego, arriving at the latter port Feb. 19. 


Cruisers, Scouting Force, commanded by | 


Vice Admiral William H. Standley, and 
destroyers, Scouting Force, commanded by 
Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, will leave 
Guantanamo Bay Feb. 19, arrive at the 
Panama Canal Feb. 22, and in the San 
Pedro-San Diego area March 8. Here all 
units of the Scouting Force will assemble 
for the commencement of Fleet Problem 
XIII. 

The Battle Force, under command of 
Admiral Richard H. Leigh, will sail from 
the San Pedro-San Diego area Feb. 1 for 
Hawaii, to engage in Grand Joint Exercise 
Number Four. 
tle Force will be the “Pennsylvania,” flag- 
ship of Admiral Frank H. Schofield, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United States Fleet. 

Grand Joint Exercise Number Four, to 
be held off Hawaii, will involve the Battle 
Force, under command of Admiral Leigh, 
which will be opposed to Army and Navy 
forces at Hawaii under command of Maj. 
Gen. Briant H. Wells, United States Army, 
the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment, United States Army. 


Object of Exercises 


The general object of this joint exercise 
is to continue the development of coordi- 
nation and cooperation between the Army 
and the Navy, and to train the two services 
in the joint operations involved in the 
attack of a defended area and in the 
Joint operations involved in the defense 
of such an area. More specifically, the 
joint exercise will attempt to determine 
the effectiveness of an air, surface and 
Jand attack against Hawaii and the ade- 
quacy of the air, surface and subsurface 
and land defenses of Hawaii to repel 
such an attack. 

“ Joint Exercise Number Four will com- 
mence at 5 p. m., Feb. 6. General de- 


tails only will be given the opposing force | 


commanders. Exact details of the attack- 
ing force and the defending force will be 


withheld from the opposing force com-| 


Ymanders in order more closely to simulate 
the “war conditions” attendant on the 
problem to be solved. 
the War and Navy Departments desire to 
give no further details of the exercise 
until it has been concluded. 

The joint exercise is scheduled to be 
completed Feb. 11, at which time all units 
of the Battle Force will anchor in the 
Hawaiian area. With the exception of 
certain forces detailed to sail from Hawaii 
to joint the Scouting Force in preparation 


for Fleet Problem XIII, all units will re- | 


main in the Hawaiian area until March 
8 for upkeep, supply, liberty, tactical exer- 
cises, gunnery practices, a critique of 
Grand Joint Exercise Number Four, and 
preparations for Fleet Problem XIII. 
Fleet Problem Planned 

Fleet Problem XIII will be staged off the 
Pacific coast between units of the Battle 
Force, to be commanded by Admiral Rich- 
ard H. Leigh, and the Scouting Force 
augmented by certain Battle Force ships, 
to be commanded by Vice Admiral Arthur 
L. Willard. 


Admiral Frank H. Schofield, Commander | 
in Chief, United States Fleet, will act as | 


chief observer and chief umpire of the 
problem. 


In this problem, the Baitle Force 


(“Blue”) with a convoy of troopships will | 
attempt to seize a foothold on the West} 


Coast in the face of Scouting Force 
(“Black”) attacks. In carrying out the 
openig phases of the problem, the Battle 


Force will leave Hawaii about March 8. | 
The Scouting Force will operate from the | 


San Pedro-San Diego area in such man- 
ner as best to prevent the attainment of 
“Blue's” objective. 


Participants Listed 


The “Blue” force to be commanded by 
Admiral Leigh in this problem will con- 
sist of the following units of the Fleet 
except vessels absent for overhaul or other 
reasons: 

“California;” Battleships, Battle Force, 
Cruisers, Battle Force; Destroyers, Battle 
Force; less two plane guard destroyers; 
Aircraft Battle Force; less “Lexington,” 
“Gannet;” Minecraft, Battle Force; Train 
Squadron Two, less aircraft; Transport 
Force (represented by designated auxil- 
jaries). 

The “Black” force to be commanded by 
Vice Admiral Willard in this problem will 
consist of the following units of the fleet 
except vessels absent for overhaul or other 
reasons: 

“Augusta;” Cruisers, Scouting Force; 
Destroyers, Scouting Force; “Lexington,” 
and two plane guard destroyers from Bat- 
tle Force; “Langley;” “Wright” (less 
“Wright's” aircraft); “Sandpiper,” “Teal,” 
“Gannet;” Coco Solo-based aircraft; Train 
Squadron Two aircraft; “Bushnell;” Sub- 
marine Squadron Four; Submarine Divi- 
sion Twelve; “Akron;” Train Squadron 
‘One. 

Fleet Problem XIII will be followed by 
Fleet Concentration in the San Pedro- 
San Diego area, where forces will remain 
from March 23 to April 3. The fleet will 
continue to base in this area, holding 
tactical exercises, force gunnery practice 
and advanced torpedo practices from April 
3 to April 17 under direction of Admiral 
Frank H. Schofield, Commander-in-Chief, 
Fleet. The combined forces will sail for 
San Francisco April 18, holding tactical 
exercises en route, and will remain at 
San Francisco from April 23 to May 12 
when it will return to the San Pedro-San 
Diego area. 

United States Fleet Concentration ends 
May 13 off San Pedro, when the Battle 
Force will return to its operating bases in 
southern California, and the Scouting 
Force will return to the Atlantic, arriving 
in New York June 10. 


Auto Death Increase 
Shown in Two States 


Pennsylvania and Indiana Re- 
port Higher Fatality Rate 


HarrissurG, Pa., Dec. 26. | 


Fatalities from motor vehicle accidents 
Treported in Pennsylvania for the first 11 
months of this year were 1,804, as com- 
pared wth 1,707 in the same period last 
year, an increase of 5.6 per cent, the State 
Department of Revenue has announced. 
Automobile deaths in November reached 
@ new high figure for the year, it was 
stated, with 205 persons killed. The num- 
ber killed in November, 1930, was 177. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 26. 

Three hundred and twenty-five persons 
lost their lives and 1,040 were injured in 
1,006 accidents on State highways in the 
1931 fiscal year ended Sept. 30, according 
‘to a report to the State Highway Com- 
mission by A. H. Hinkle, maintenance su- 

tendent. 

In 1930 fatalities were 307 in a total of 
806 accidents, in which 889 persons were 
injured. The report covers only accidents 


In company with the Bat- | 


In view of this,! 





Early Ruling Asked 


| In Packers 


Education Work 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1931 — Of 


> Case 
| ee For Year Marked — 


| Solicitor General Files Motion 
To Advance Hearing on 
Modifying Decree 


The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, has filed with the Supreme Court 
of the United States a motion to advance 
for hearing the so-called packers’ consent 
decree case. 
| the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia modifying the pack- 
}ers’ consent decree of 1920 recently was 
| filed with the Court. 

The motion states that “an early de- 
cision of this appeal is of importance to 


| the public generally as well as those en-| 


|gaged in the business of handling food 


products.” 

The litigation has been before the court 
}on two previous occasions, it is stated in 
| the motion, once in a case in which the 
; Supreme Court held the consent decree 
to be valid, and again in a case in which 
| the California Cooperative Canneries 
sought to intervene in the litigation for 
| the purpose of seeking to have the con- 
sent decree set aside. 

In the most recent case, in which the 
|appeal is now pending, the lower court 
| ordered the consent decree modified so as 
|} to permit the national packers to engage 
in the handling at wholesale of food lines 
| unrelated to meat packing. Appeals from 
| this order were filed by the Department 
| of Justice, The American Wholesale Gro- 
| cers Association, and the National Whole- 
| Sale Grocers Association. 

Counsel for the packers have consented 
| to the granting of the motion to advance 

the case. 


Series of Broadcasts 
Of Concerts Planned 
By National Library 


Music Division to Sponser 
Eleven Weekly Programs 
Of Classical and Modern 


Selections 


The Division of Music of the Library 
of Congress announced Dec. 26 that it will 
sponsor, beginning Jan. 4, 11 weekly con- 
certs, including standard works of the 
classical and modern repertoire with 
occasional novelties, to be broadcast 
throughout the United States over the 
networks of both the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

As the only radio concerts sponsored by 
a Government institution, these programs, 
now in their third season, will be pro- 
vided to “further the cause of fine music, 
particularly chamber music, and to help 
bring such music to the public,” the Music 
Division said. The announcement follows 
in full text: 


Types to Be Offered 
Eleven weekly radio concerts by leading 
chamber music ensembles of this country 
and Europe are to be broadcast by the 
Library of Congress Division of Music 
(Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation), 


beginning Monday afternoon, Jan. 4, ‘over | 


the national networks of the Columbia 
and N. B. C. systems, which are cooperat- 
ing in the broadcast. 

The programs, to be announced later, 
will include standard works of the clas- 
sical and modern repertoire, with occa- 
sional novelties. Various types of cham- 
ber music will be presented by outstanding 
artists—string quartets a wind ensemble, 
piano trios, songs with string accompani- 
ment, piano and violin sonaias, and other 
combinations of instruments. 

The first five concerts will be ‘broadcast 
by the Columbia system on Monday after- 
noons from 2 to 2:30 p. m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. The remaining six concerts will 
be given on Sundays from 11:30 a. m. to 
12:15 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, and 


will be broadcast over the N. B. C. chain. | 


Schedule of Programs 


The schedule of dates and_ artists 


follows: 


Mondays 
2 to 2:30 p. m., E. S. T. 
Columbia Network 

i 4.—The Roth String Quartet of Buda- 
pest. 

Jan. 11 
struments. 
Jan. 18.—The Salzedo Harp Ensemble. 

Jan. 25.—The Gordon String Quartet. 

Feb. 1.—The Compinsky Trio. 

Sundays 

11:30 a. m. to 12:15 p. m., E. S. T. 
—T a C. Network 

7.—The usical Art Strin uartet. 
14.—The Elshuco Trio. died sais 

Feb. 21.—The Kroll String Sextet. 

Feb. 28.—The London String Quartet, 

March 6.—Nina Koshetz and String Quartet. 

March 13.—Jacques Gordon and Lee Patti- 
son, sonata program for violin and piano. 

These broadcasts, now in their 


The Barrere Ensemble of Wind In- 


Feb. 
Feb. 


sored by a Government institution. They 
have been made possible by the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, established 
in 1925 through an endowment by Mrs. 
Coolidge, which was accepted by Act of 
Congress. The object of this foundations 
is to further the cause of fine music, 
particularly chamber music, and to help 
bring such music to the public. Broad- 
casting is one of the means by which this 
aim is accomplished. The wide and warm 
response of music lovers to previous radio 
concerts given by the Library of Con- 
gress led to the decision of the Division 
of Music to continue them this year. 


An appeal in the case from! 


third | 
season, are the only radio concerts spon- | 


By Three Surveys 


Fields of Finance, Secondary 
Education and Teacher 
Preparation Covered, 
Commissioner Reports 


Three major education surveys in the 
fields of finance, secondary education and 
teacher preparation constituted significant 
activity of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation during the last year, Commissioner 
William John Cooper pointed out in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior recently made public. 

Data heretofore never collected are be- 
ing assembled in the Office under the di- 
rection of specialists, he states. The trans- 
fer of the Alaska medical and educational 
service, consummated during the year, 
relieves the office of administrative duties 
and allows it to devote primary attention 
to research, Dr. Cooper explains. A sum- 
mary of the report issued by the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior follows in full text: 

Launching of the National Survey of 
School Finance, steady progress in the! 
National Surveys of Secondary Education 
and Teacher Preparation, appointment of 
three new education specialists, continued 
research in all fields of education, and | 
transfer of the Alaska medical and edu-| 
cational service to the Office of Indian} 


| 





Affairs, constituted the most significant 
| work of the Federal Office of Education | 
during the past year, according to the 
annual report of Wm. John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, recently sub-| 
| mitted to the Secretary of the Interior. | 


New Specialists Appointed | 

The National Survey of Secondary Edu- ; 
cation marked the end of its second year | 
of progress, and the National Survey of | 
| Teacher Preparation was one year old in| 
July when the National Survey of School | 
| Finance, a four-year study, was launched. | 
All three nation-wide studies are now} 
bringing to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion data never before collected. | 

Recently appointed Office of Educaticn 
specialists are: Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, | 
chief, Division of Colleges and Profes-| 
sional Schools; Dr. Cline M. Koon, Spe-| 
cialist in Education by Radio; Dr. Alina} 
M. Lindegren, Specialist in Western Euro- 
pean School Systems, and Dr. David Se- 
gel, Specialist in Educational Tests and 
Measurements. 

During the year the Office of Educa-| 
tion made a public school survey in Buf-| 
falo, N. Y., began another in Youngs-| 
town, Ohio, and is now cooperating in a 
third in the State of Mississippi. A’survey | 
was also made of home economics edu- | 
cation in the junior and senior high | 
schools of Montclair, N. J., of the school 
building situation in Warwick, R. I., and 
|of the Park View School, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 

With the Department of Agriculture, the | 
office is now cooperating in a social and | 
economic survey of the Southern Appala- | 
chian Mountain region: The office is con- | 
centrating on the educational phase of 
this study. It is also aiding Pennsylvania | 
in formulating its 10-year State educa- 
tional program. During the year the office | 
also made a survey of Oregon and Ar- 
kansas higher education, and cooperated 
in the rural survey of Vermont. 

Conferences Sponsored 


Regional conferences on homemaking, 
parent education, rural school supervision, 
school buliding problems, higher educa- 
tion, and radio problems were sponsored 
by the office during the year. 

The Research and Investigation Di- 
| vision under Miss Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, com- 
pleted more than 50 studies during the 
1931 fiscal year, these studies covering 
|miany flelds of educational interest and 
activity. They were addressed to school 
| executives, teachers, curriculum workers, 
supervisors, parents, research workers, 
college students, and to the general read- 
ing public. 

Educational movements in Alaska and} 
Mexico were studied during the year, and 





| the Foreign Schools Division made com- 
| prehensive reports of education in Bel- 
|}gium, the national ministries of educa- 
tion, and secondary education in Norway, | 
| according to the report of Commissioner 
Cooper. 

Transfer of the Alaska medical and} 
education service to the Office of Indian 
Affairs relieves the Federal Office of Edu- | 
cation of any administraive responsibil- | 
ities for schools. It is now primarily an 
establishment for educational rcsearch | 
and the dissemination of data on educa- | 
tion. 


‘Supreme Court of Ohio 
Rules on Wagers at Races, 


Co.Lumsus, Onr1o, Dec. 26. | 
The “sale of interest” method of con- 
;ducting wagers at race tracks is a vio- 
|lation of Ohio’s antigambling laws, the} 
| State Supreme Court has ruled in grant- 
| ing a writ of ouster against Falls Cities 
} Amusement Company, of Indiana, operat- | 
ing a dog race track in Clermont County. 
The ouster proceeding, brought by 
| Prosecuting Attorney Forrest E. Ely, of 
Clermont County, had been dismissed by 
the first district court of appeals on the 
|grounds that the system was not gam- 
|bling. The case was carried to the Su- 
|preme Court on error and the appellate 
| court was reversed. 
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Public Utilities—(P 5--c 2) (P 6--c 6). 
Radio—(P 2--c 2). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--¢ 7) 

(P 6--c 1, 4, 6). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 5, 6). 
Shipping—(P 6--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 8--c 6). 
Stacie Finanee—(P 8--¢ 1) (P %--e 3). 
State Legisitation—(P 2--c 5). 
State Tay on—(P 2--c 5) (P 4--c 6) 

(P 8--c 1). 
Supreme Court—(P 4--¢ 5). 
Taxatisn—(P 4--c 4, 5, 6). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 4--c 3), 
Trade Practices—(P 6--c 4, 5, 7). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 2) 
« (P G6--c 1, 4), 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 6). 
Wild Life—(P 1--c 2), 


occurring on the 6,963 miles of State roads. | [————————————————————— 
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|}management generally. 
|lished by the Bureau of Prisons has been 
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Delivering Mail for Christmas in Remote Places 


Difficulties of mail deliveries in bad 


hazardous roads to out-of-the-way destinations are 


recited in a statement of the Post 
which reviews the activities of th 
delivering Christmas mail in 1931. 


Oreg., over 32 miles of mountain road, is shown at the left; at the right is a mail-carrier on snow shoes, 


packing an 80-pound 


Federal Parole Law 


To Aid Short-term 


Prisoners Proposed 
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weather and over- 


Office Department 
e postal service in 


The average load on a star route from Crescent City, Calif., to Brookings, 


ar to Atlanta, Idaho. 





| Post Office Five Millions Extra 


ork Is Given Total of 171,070 Jobless Per. 


/_Temporary W 
sons Throughout the Nation 


}in Washington State. 





Imports of Birds : 
And Animals Are 
At High Level 


'Daily Permits for Dec. 17 


Were Second Highest on 
Record, Dr. Palmer of 
Biological Bureau States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

known varieties of yellowhead parrots, 35 
have entered. Nevertheless, sometimes 
there is received in this country a variety 
not only unknown to the inspectors but 
not even included in any of the available 
texts on birds. About 1,200 birds are na- 
tive to North America, while 1,500 kinds 
have been imported. 

\The section of the Bureau’s annual re- 
port dealing with imports of mammals 


| follows in full text: 


Mammals of many kinds are imported 


|for various purposes, those of most inter- 
}est during the year being foxes, bears, and 


monkeys. 


The number of foxes imported from 
Canada, 559, showed a marked decrease 
in comparison with the figures for 1925, 
when .more than 8,000 were entered. Most 
of the foxes come from Prince Edward 
Island and enter at Vanceboro, Me., or 
Detroit, Mich., but a few come in at ports 
The great decline 
in fur prices no doubt had something to 
do with the decrease, but probably also 
the demand for breeding stock is now 


}largely supplied by animals bred in the 


Release Upon Completion of | 


Portion of Sentences Is 
Recommended by Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Prisons | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
until his maximum term has expired, 
thus enabling us to take full advantage 
of the benefits which come from the pa- | 
role supervision. : 

The second piece of new legislation) 
which is urgently needed is authorization 
to extend the parole system to short-term 
Federal prisoners. Approximately 30,000) 
people received sentences -of a year and! 
under and were confined in local institu- 
tions during the last statistical year. It 
has been felt that a substantial number 
of these cases could be handled success- 
fully if some means were provided whereby 
they could be released under supervision 
upon the completion of a portion of their | 
terms. 

Parole Procedure Criticized 


‘ lake is frozen. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


caught in snowslides and swept to death. 
A few years ago, a carrier ‘Yost his life 
in this way early in January and his body 
was not recovered until late in the fol- 
| lowing June. 

The routes from Ellison Bay to Detroit | 
| Harbor, Wis., and from Sandusky, Ohio, | 
to near-by islands must be operated over | 
the ice in the Winter and Fall when the} 
During the Spring thaw it 
is extremely difficult and hazardous to 
carry on the service. A number of car-| 
riers have lost their lives in endeavoring 
to transport the mails between these 
points. 

Probably one of the most hazardous ex- 
periences that ever befell one or more 
of Uncle Sam’s mail carriers was that of 
the Hitchcock brothers, carriers on the} 
routes out of Sandusky. While endeavor- 
ing to deliver mail to residents of some of 
the smaller islands in Lake Erie they were 
caught in a storm and running ice. They 


| were carried down the lake by the resist- 


Some judges have attempted to accom-| - 


plish this by ordering a commitment to a} 
jail to be followed by probation. This 
procedure, except in case of multiple 
counts, has been held improper by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth, 
Circuit. A number of judges have ex- 
pressed the belief that a short term in} 
jail followed by a substantial pericd on| 
parole would effect the reformation of a 
number of Federal offenders. It can not 
be denied that the establishment of such a 
system presents very serious administra- 
tive complications. We believe, however, 


|that a properly guarded system of parole 


can be worked out if the Attorney General 
is authorized to do so. 


The practice has grown “up within the 


| last few years of permitting prisoners to 
lattend the funeral of a near relative and 


in occasional instances to visit the bedside 
of a dying relative. It is the feeling of 
the Bureau that this practice is irregular 
and should have some congressional sanc- 
tion. 

There are also occasions, especially in 
jails and county institutions, where it is 
necessary in order to save the life of a 
prisoner, to remove him to a local hospi- 
tal for overation or treatment. We need 
congressional authority permitting such 


| action. 


Another important piece of legislation 
which is needed deals with the officers’ 
training school. It is being generally con- 
ceded that the training and education of 
prison officers and other employes is a 
prerequisite to improvement in prison 
The school estab- 


an outstanding success, and there have 
been furnished to the Federal prison sys- 
tem about 150 trained guards who have 
profited by the four months’ training 


period in our school, which is maintained | 


in conjunction with the Federal deten- 
tion headquarteds in New York. 
Further Improvement Sought 


While we are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of this organization, we feel that 


further improvement could be made in the} 


matter, and that courses of longer dura- 


j tion should be provided, possibly in con- 
nection with one of our larger penitenti- | 
| aries. 


It has seemed to us that this is a point 


| at which the Federal Prison Bureau might 


be of material assistance to many of our 
State prison systems. It would be unlikely 
that most of the States would be able to 
provide the instruction and _ facilities 
necessary to set up an adequate training 
school for prison officers. We believe the 
time is ripe when many of our State gov- 
ernments would welcome the opportunity 
to send a group of candidates for positions | 
in penal institutions to a school upon the! 
payment of a reasonable tuition. We ought 
to be able to provide not only the routine 
instructions for guards, but some more 
well-rounded program for members of the 
staff and other persons holding advanced 
positions. We have suggcsted Iegislation 
which would establish such 2 school on a 
surer foundation and permit it to re- 
ceive candidates from State ins‘itutions 
upon the payment of an agreed tuition 
rate. 

Much confusion has arisen in the inter- 
pretation of the orders of the various 
Federal courts as to when a_ sentence 
shoutd commence to run. The recent de- 
cision in the case ,of United States v. 
Benz (282 U. S. 304) has further compli- 
cated the situation and has opened one 
more door 
satisfied inmate. With the adoption of the 
provision for the short-term paroles, it 
would seem as though no good reason ex- 
isted for permitting the judges to modify 
a decision once made. 


@ ERO «ss 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Dec, 26, 1931 


8:30 to 10:30 a. m—The President 
worked on plans to speed up action in 
Congress on his legislative economic 
program. 

11 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, called to discuss the question of 
expediting the President's economic 
program in Congress. 


11:30 a. m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), | 


of Virginia, who recently was named to 
be a member of the General Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneca Feb. 2, 
called to discuss the general disarma- 
ment situation. 

Remainder of the Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff in answering corre- 
spondence. 


out of the prison for the dis-| 


Tax on ‘Speakeasies’ 
Urged in New Jersey 


Bill May Be Offered at 1932 
Session of Legislature 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 26. 

-Levying a tax against “speakeasies” and 
other drink-selling establishments is be- | 
ing considered by the Speaker of the 


House, Russell S. Wise, who has announced 
that he may offer such a bill at the 1932 
session of the Legislature. 

“The time has come for the people of 
this Nation to take the bull by the horns 
and stop playing ostrich with an intol-| 
| erable condition, which exists under our 
| very eyes,” said Mr. Wise. 
| “Here we have a situation which in a 
sense is ludricious, were it not so serious. 
Thousands of illicit places, conducted os- 
| tensibly as stations for the sale of near-| 
|beer, are flourishing right in our midst} 
and paying no taxes. 

“There was a time before prohibition 
when saloons and cafes paid a tremen- 
|dous sum of money into the municipal | 
| coffers. This revenue has been lost and 
}is now assessed against home and other 
| property owners. 

“I know full well that under the pro- 
hibition law such places are not supposed 
to exist and that, therefore, official cog- | 
|nizance can not be given them. But this 
is merely whistling as we pass the grave- 
yard. They do exist. They are thriving | 
and it seems to me that the least we) 
can do is to force them to meet the tax} 
burden in these troublesome days, if we | 
can not eliminate them entirely from 
existence. 

“I know that there are many small gro- 
cery stores and other legitimate places 
which sell soft drinks, but I feel cer- 
tain that we can provide for them so as 
not to impose an additional burden on 
|such stores. When we are prepared to 
move in the matter I shall be glad to con- 
| fer with their representatfVes so that no 
| injustice will be done. | 

“If we can enable the municipal au- 
thorities to proceed to collect such levies 
we shall be accomplishing something def- 
a constructive in the way of tax 
relief.” 


Settlement of Debts 
In Territory Urged 


Transfer of Islands Suggested 
By Mr. McFadden 


Transfer by Etropean countries to the 
United Statcs of their island possessions off 
our East Coast as part payment of their 
debts to us was suggested by Represe@ta- 
| tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., in a 
radio debate on the moratorium with Nor- 
man Thomas, Dec. 27 over station WOR. 

“It would be the most effectual step in 
the direction of real disarmament which 
could be taken in the present state of the 
world,” Representative McFadden said. “It 
is very likely that the American people 
wou'd be content to accept a partial set- 
Romans of the European debts in terri- 
ory. 

“The people of the United States have 
already proven their willingness to help 
England and France; it is time for those 
countries to demonstrate their willingness 
to recognize our past helpfulness and to 
relieve the United States of the presence 
of foreign naval bases in our home waters. 
We have no territorial ambitions in Europe. 

“The transfer of the territory in ques- 
tion at fair valuations would also serve to 
| relieve the burden of payment which now 
rests on British and French taxpayers.” 


Tax Sienboihede Law 
In Texas Is Held Valid 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 26. 

State tax moratorium law waiving 

ies and interest on all delinquent 

(axes. if paid before Feb. 1, 1£32. is valid, 

the Texas Supreme Court has just held. 

The case is entitled Joncs v. Williams, 

Tax Collector, Travis County, and the 

opinion was written by Chief Justice 
; Cureton. 


Engines in Yugoslavia 
| Because coal and wood are cheap there, | 


|steam engines are much used in Yugo- 
slavia. (Department of Commerce.) 


| Blaine, 


less force of a drift in which they had be- 
come wedged. The carriers were given up 
for lost by the excited islanders. A cable- 


gram wired to Kellys Istand read: “Look | 


out for the carriers; they are fast in the 
ice and drifting that way.” 

The two men, after many efforts, were 
rescued. They were exhausted. Their 
caps frozen fast to their heads and their 
crothes so loaded with ice that they were 


| unable to bend. On arrival at home their 
| friends were obliged to cut and tear away 
After chang- | 


their ice-armored garments. 
ing clothing a bushel of ice that had fallen 
off in the process was swept from the floor. 


Despite the Department’s warnings con- | 


cerning careful addressing and use of re- 
turn addresses, the Dead Letter Office re- 
ceived thousands of packages on which 
addresses were incorrect or unintelligible, 
and which bore no return address to which 


they might be sent when found to be| 


undeliverable. 

Postmaster Jim Martin, at Santa Claus, 
Ind., received thousands of letters from 
parents of skeptical youngsters, who were 
beginning to lose faith. Within these let- 
ters were self-addressed envelopes, or ones 
addressed to children, with requests that 
they be remailed from the tiny Indiana 
office. In this way thousands of children 


| received letters postmarked “Santa Claus,” 


in which were messages written by fond 
parents and signed “Santa Claus,” and lost 


| faith was revived. 


Senate Groups Named 
To Consider Prohibition 


Members of two subcommittees of the 
Senate Judiciary. Committee have been 
named to consider legislation relating to 
prohibition, according to an oral an- 
nouncement Dec. 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Committee. 

Senator 


Chairman of the 


Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 


wil! head a subcommittee to consider the | 


resolution (S. J. Res. 31) for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the bill (S. 42) to regulate the sale 


|and use of wood alcohol, and the bill (S. 


423) to enable physicians to prescribe 
malt liquors tor medicinal purposes. 


Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, | 


will head a subcommittee to consider two 


| resolutions (S. J. Res. 32 and S. J. Res., 
providing for approval of constitu-! 
| tional amendments by the voting pubtic. 


57) 


Four members to serve with Senator 
are Senators Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho; Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island: 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana. Serving on the Com- 
mittee with Senator Hebert will be Sena- 
tors Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, and 
King. (Dem.), of Utah. 


26 by Senator Norris| 


| United States, and importations are con- 
| fined mainly to the introduction of ani- 
mals intended to furnish new blood on 
fox farms already established. 


Increase in Bears 


The importation of bears has shown a 
| marked increase during recent years. Most 
|of the arrivals are black bears, but oc- 
| casionally grizzlies, Alaskan brown bears, 
or polar bears are brought in. Black bear 
cubs from Canada have proved unusuallv 
; attractive during the past year, as shown 
by the issue of permits for more than 95, 
shipments authorizing the entry of 170. 
Some of these cubs were only a few 
months old and were brought in for ex- 
hibition purposes. Most of them are 
shipped from Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
cross the line at Noyes, Minn., en route 
to eastern States, chiefly New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

These entries emphasize a marked 
change in the attitude of the public to- 
ward bears during the past century. In 
| 1830 Maine began the payment of bounties 

to encourage the destruction of black 
bears, and was followed shortly by New 
Hampshire and New York. These boun- 
| ties continued with some interruption for 
many years. Apparently the first protection 
given bzack bears by a close season was in 
New York in 1904; and last year similar 
| protection was in effect in 19 States, two 
|of them, Mississippi and Wisconsin, pro- 
tecting bears throughout the year. The 
importance of the black bear as a game 
animal, as an exhibit in zoological gardens, 
| Or as a pet has caused an almost complete 
|reversal in legislation, and instead of 
| bounties being paid generally for its de- 
struction the species is now nr’ only pro- 
tected in many States but is being in- 
creased in number by importations. 

Monkeys of many species are brought to 
this counfry every year for exhibition and 
experimental purposes, and include repre- 
sentatives of al! the large apes, such as 
gorillas, chimpanzes, orangutans, and gib- 
bons, a number of Old World forms, and 
a smaller number of species from tropical 
| America. The total number of gorillas 
brought in, including 3 en route at the 
close of the year, was 15. Of the Old 
World monkeys, by far the greater number 
are the common rhesus monkeys from 
India, of which shipments of several 
hundred occasionally come in. 

These are intended chiefly for exhibi- 4 
tion, but many are used for laboratory 
purposes. The tota: imports for the year 
aggregated 4,214, most of the animals com- 
}ing from Calcutta or other Indian ports, 
| but some by way of Singapore and Japan. 
| During the Winter a considerable number 
of squirrel monkeys (marmosets) of several 
| species arrived from various parts of tropi- 
cal America to supply the demands of the 
| holiday trade. As a rule these monkeys 
| are short lived, but one or two species are 
| fairly hardy. They make excellent pets 
}and sometimes are quite popular. 
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Senator Capper Final Settlement 


| 


Opposes Debt Cut 
Or Cancellation 


International Agreement to 
Reduce Tariffs Urged by 
Senator Hull as Step to 
Restore World Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
were on the road when the Armistice 
came. 
After the Armistice, the United States 
Government continued pouring money 
into Europe. It went to France, Ger- 


many, Austria, the new countries—wher- | 
ever money was needed for rehabilita-| tries hav 


tion, for feeding the hungry, for stabil- 
izing governments, your Uncle Sam sup- 
plied the need. 
Asked to Pay Too Much 


It seems to a lot of us ordinary folks 
that after we paid for a good part of 
the war, we had done our share. We 
forgave the actual war debts. 


ought not to be called upon to forgive | 


post-war debts, to boot. en 

To pay for the war, pay for rehabilita- 
tion and pay for preparations for Eu- 
rope’s next big war—that seems too much 
of a load. I for one am opposed to the 
cancellation of these governmental debts. 
I am opposed to any 
down. 

If some European government cannot 
or will not pay, it is up to that govern- 
ment to repudiate its debts. Then, if it 
comes to us for further loans, we will 
know what to do about it. 

But that is not all the story by a good 
deal. Uncle Sam loaned a lot of money 
in Europe during and after the war. Then 


along came the international bankers and | 


loaned a lot more. The money the Gov- 
ernment loaned, if not repaid, will have to 
be paid by the taxpayers. 
tional bankers loaned investors’ money by 


selling foreign bonds to their customers | 


in this country. 
Owe More Than Three Billions 
Germany, German municipalities, other 


governmental instrumentalities of Ger- | 


many and German business interests owe 
Americans and American business insti- 
tutions more than $3,000,000,000. 
are said to be in all at least $7,000,000,000 


worth of foreign securities held by Amer- | 


ican citizens. 


Now, as a creditor nation, we face the | 


prospect of having to take our payment 


in merchandise; in the long run it is dif- | 


ficult, if not impossible, for a creditor na- 
tion to sell more exports than it buys 
imports. 

The international bankers who floated 
the securities, are said to be largely out 
from under. Tom, Dick and Harry hold 
the securities. 

Financial experts get together and sol- 
emnly announce the only thing to do is for 
Uncle Sam to keep on playing Santa 
Claus. Otherwise, they assert, the debts 
cannot be paid. Germany may collapse. 
Then Europe as a whole is likely to crash. 
Not only Uncle Sam, but all the American 
investors will lose out entirely. 


Would Close Security Markets 


If the debts of a number of European 
governments are repudiated if their stand- 
ing is impaired, there will be no further 
markets for foreign securities. So the in- 
ternational bankers back the cry for debt 
eancellation. 

Looks as if Tom, Dick and Harry, here 
fm America, had long been taken out on a 
great international snipe hunt. Now, the 
question is, what are we going to do about 
it? We have already granted a year's 
moratorium. Now Europe is trying to 
make the moratorium permanent. And 
the international bankers are seconding 
the plea. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 

nerosity ceases to be a virtue and be- 
comes a fault when carried too far. Eu- 
rope and the international bankers, in 
Selfish greed, are asking us to carry our 
generosity too far. : 

Blames Tariff Walls 

Senator Hull’s prepared statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Hungary has now joined many debtor 
countries in South America and other 
parts of the world, which during recent 
months, have defaulted in the payment 
of interest and installments on indebted- 
ness due abroad. This calamitous situa- 
tion, growing worse each week, is directly 


caused by the inability of these nations to | 


effect a mutually profitable interchange 
of surplus products and thereby create 
favorable financial and trade balances 
with which to pay. 

Insurmountable tariff walls everywhere 
have offered the chief obstruction to in- 
ternational trade, so that it is less in 
amount today than before the war. 
Debtor countries, with their foreign trade 
thus strangled, have long since denuded 
themselves of their limited gold reserves 
in a desperate effort to pay and so, post- 
pone the day of default. 

In these circumstances, while creditor 
nations especially might restore some 
limited and uncertain business activities 
within their own boundaries and continue 
in isolation for a short while, it is clear 
that anything like a sound and full meas- 
ure of prosperity that will give all labor 
employment and debtors a fair chance to 


pay can only come through the restoration | 


of a healthy international trade, and this 


can only be accomplished by a general | 


reduction of excessive tariffs as nearly as 
possible simultaneously in the various na- 
tions. 
Urges Reduction Policy 

# The European governments indebted to 
our Government are estopped to raise 
the question of debt reduction until they 
first take all reasonable steps towards 
payment by proposing to our Government 
a concerted policy of tariff reduction and 
more liberal trade relations, so as to make 


it possible, for the first time since the | 
for | 


Fordney tariff enactment in 1922, 
debtor nations to transfer across inter- 
national boundaries their payments of 
interest and principal when due. 


So far as I am able, I shall urge and | 


insist that our Government and its debtor 
governments first go on record on this 
one method of restoring international 
trade before any debt discussion can 
fairly and legitimately arise. 

The shutting off by high tariffs here 
and everywhere under American leader- 
ship of foreign markets for our surplus 
cotton, wheat, hog products, textiles, auto- 
mobiles, tobacco and scores of other staple 
commodity surpluses should long since 
have impelled the American people to 
demand that those 
government propose to other nations a 
return to moderate tariffs and liberal 
commercial policy so we might profitably 


sell our surplus and they might pay their | 


debts due us. 

It would be a great tragedy if it should 
be necessary that thousands more Ameri- 
cans must slide into bankruptcy and mil- 
lions more join the idle and the suffer- 
ing before they wake up and kick and 
club our rulers into the pursuit of these 
commercial and economic policies so in- 
dispensable to the return of stable and 


full prosperity and the collection of ex- | 


ternal debts. To. pursue the present 
fatuous course and stand against debt 
reduction as most of us are sincerely 
doing, will get nowhere, 


| 


Quota on Imports 

| 

Future Commercial Treaties, to 

Define ‘Favored’ Lists on 
Commodities 


Under a decree of Dec. 24, the Spanish | 


| Minister of Agriculture, Industy and Com- 


merce is authoried to fix import quotas on 
automobiles, electrical material, telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, lumber, glass, | 
fertilizers, silk, coffee, refrigerated meat, | 
fresh, dried and conserved fish, eggs, and | 
tobacco; this list being subject to ampli- | 
fication, according to a cablegram from 
Commercial Attache C. A. Livengood, 
| ria, : 
The Minister is also authorized to dis- 
| tribute such quotas among the various ex- 
porting countries “according to the neces- | 
sities of Spanish econcmy. ; 
This decree is stated to have been moti- 





But we| 2° 


The interna- | 


There | 


in charge of their | 


vated by the obstacles which various coun- 
e established against Spanish ex- 
| ports, and its declared purpose is “to di- | 
|minish the acquistion of goods in deter- 
mined countries which penalize our 
| Spanish) exports with excessive severity, 
lin order to acquire them in countries with 
which we (Spain) have greater obligation.” 
| The above decree also announces that 
|commercial agreements in the future will 
|not grant general most favored nation 
treatment, but only on lists of items to be | 
| determined for each case. _ | 
| At the earliest possible time, negotia- | 
| tions are to be initiated for the revision of 
| those agreements which are not in har-| 
|mony with this latter principle—Issued by 
|the Department of Commerce. | 


cee ee End of Football Seen 


Unless Rules Change | 


| 


- To Eliminate Danger. 


\Safety More Important Than 
Converting Sport Into 
‘Big Business,’ Says New| 
York Commissioner 


Aupany, N. Y., Dec. 26. | 


Unless the rules of football can be 
changed so as to eliminate dangerous fea- 
tures, such as mass plays, line bucking | 
and low tackling, the game will eventu-| 
ally “go the way of the gladiatorial com- 
| bat and the bull fight, Dr. Paul B. Brooks, 
| Deputy State Health Commissioner, de- 
clared in a recent broadcast address over | 
| station WGY. . 

The question of safety is of greater im- 
portance than the alleged subsidizing of 
college football players and conversion of 

amateur sport into “big business,” Dr. | 
Brooks said. His address follows in full 
text: 

A report of the occurrence of more than 
30 deaths this Fall from injuries received 

during college and preparatory’ school 
football games has brought to light the 
fact that, before the 1931 football season 
| was fairly started, a nation-wide survey 
of accidents in school athletics had been 
begun. In the heated popular discussion 
which has arisen over the alleged sub- 
sidizing of college football players, and con- 
version of amateur sport into “big busi- 
|ness,” the fundamental question seems 
temporarily to have been submerged. The 
question is: Is football sufficiently danger- 
ous so that anything needs to be done 
about it? My answer to that question 
would be “yes.” 

Captained Team Once 


Before someone says: “What does he 
know about it? He probably never played 
football,” let me say that I have played 
football. Back in the days when the 
original “flying wedge” was just beginning 
to be discredited, as half-back and one 
time captain of a high school team I 
fought, bled and all but died on many a 
|gridiron battlefield. Some of the scars 
are still visible. Today when the college 
bands perform and the roar of “Fight! 
Fight! Fight!’’ comes over the radio, senti- 
ment personified by Graham McNamee 
says “Boy! This is some game!” But} 
after “the tumult and the shouting dies,” 
judgment, coldly practical, says: ‘Foot- 
| ball, under present conditions, is a menace 
to the life and health of every partici- 
pant.” 

Can anyone who has seen the game, 
even in the “movies” doubt it? Talk 
about accidents! When an_ efficient 
“back” hits the line, or dives over it, 
|landing on his head and shoulders, as I 
saw one do recently, or when an effective 
tackle is made, it ought to be considered | 
an accident if no one is injured. If there 
jis any lagging, the high-power coach is 
there with the “big stick:” “Get in there 
and fight! Bring ‘em down hard.” 

In spite of evolution, human bodies are 
| still made of flesh, bone and sinew. They 
are delicate, destructible organisms, not 
locomotives, tanks or pile drivers. They 
are not built to stand, without damage, 
the brute force and violence to which they 
|are subjected in the game as it is played 
today. 

In spite of rigorous training—and some- 
times possibly because of it—hearts are 
permanently damaged, even if skulls, 
|necks, arms and legas stand the ordeal. 
In later life the previously overtrained 
athlete is a poor risk. It has been said 
| that “football makes men;” the experience 
|this year shows that it also sometimes 
unmakes them. 

In an encyclopedia published 14 years 
ago I find this statement: “The roughness 
of play, and frequent accidents—occasion- 
ally fatal—have led to certain modifica- 
tions in the game, with the purpose of 
eliminating its more dangerous features 
and substituting skill and agility for brute 
strength.” 
cations,” the “more dangerous features,” 





Mr. Rainey Opposes 
Further Moratorium 


Suggests Preferential Tariffs 
Should Be Included 


Discussing developments abroad _ re- 
specting reparations and foreign war debts 
to the United States, Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill, Ma- 
jority Leader of the House, stated orally 
Dec. 26 that any further extension of 
moratorium to foreign debtors should be 
based on trade advantages to this country, 
particularly agriculture. He said he is op-| 
posed to further moratorium. 

“Reciprocal tariff reductions ought to} 
accompany debt moratoriums” he said. | 
“If the United States consents to any) 
further moratoriums, we should demand_| 
that they be based on tariff reductions, | 
particularly on agricultural products from 
the United States. 


“France agreed to pay the so-called 


French spoliation c:aims, a hundred years mony in which New Jersey presented sev-, graphic 
its | Christmas 


ago, only on condition that France be ac- 
corded trade advantages. Wine was one 
of the principal exports of France at that 
time and France agreed to pay the spoli-| 
ation claims if the United States would ad- 
mit French wines free of duty for a num- 
ber of years. 


lof bonds will be in default. 


In spite of the “certain modifi- | 


For Building Plan; 


By Mr. La Follette | 


Program of Public Works. 
Would Give Employment 
To Four and a Half Mil- 


lions, Senator Declares | 


Employment would be given “directly | 
and indirectly for at least 4,500,000 per- 


| sons” by the program set forth in the bill | 


(S. 2419) for creation of. an administra- 
tion of public works and providing in this 


/connection a bond issue of $5,500,000,000, 


Senator LaFollette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
author of the measure, declared Dec. 26 
in gn address broadcast over WMAL and 
associated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. (The bill was published 
in full text in the issue of Dec. 26.) 

“It is evident that any proposal to rem- 
edy conditions which fails to provide pur- 
chasing power for the masses of consumers 
is a palliative and is doomed to fail,” Sen- 
ator La Follette said. “A well-balanced | 
program of this magnitude will stimulate | 
productior all along the line from raw} 
materials to the finished products.” He 
urged the public “to rally to the support | 
of this sound program for public works to| 
stem the tide and to avert the disastrous 
results of uncontrolled deflation.” | 

Cites Production Decline ; 

“Entering the third Winter of depression 
we find industrial production has declined 
43 per cent,” Senator La Follette said. | 
“Freight car loadings have fallen 37 per 
cent. Residential building is down 80 | 
per cent. In the last quarter of 1931 total 
building contracts were 51 per cent lower | 
than the average of 1923 to 1925. 

“Five hundred and fifty of the largest | 
industrial corporations had a net income | 
in 1929 of $3,500,000,000. At the close of | 


1931 it is estimated their net income will | - 


have fallen to $1,100,000,000, a loss of | 
$2,400,000,000. In the year 1929 there | 
was defaulted approximately $200,000,000 | 
worth of bonds. It is estimated that by 
the close of this year $2,000,000,000 worth 
The paper 
loss on all issues of listed bonds since 
1928 amounts to approximately $3,000,- 
000,000. 

“Two thousand four hundred and| 
eighty-eight banks failed between 1928 | 
and 1930. Up to Nov. 30, last, 1,932 banks | 
had failed, making a total of 4,400 banks | 
which have closed their doors since 1928. | 


Agricultural Situation 


“Agriculture is in a desperate situation. | 


Six million farmers are forced to sell 
their crops in a glutted market at ruin- 
ous prices. Thirty millions of our people 
dependent upon agriculture are without 
purchasing power and unable to buy the 
products of the factory which we nor- 
mally would consume. 

“Convinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment is the only agency able to sucess- 
fully undertake a program large enough 
to re-create purchasing power, I have in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate providing 
for a $5,500,000,000 prosperity bond issue, 
to be used by the Federal, State and 
municipal governments in tremendously 
expanding their respective public works 
program. The best estimates obtainable 


|indicate that the expenditure of this sum 


for construction will provide work directly 
and indirectly for at least 4,500,000 per- 
sons. 

“A well-balanced program of this mag- 
nitude will stimulate production all along 
the line from raw materials to finished 
products. Most important of all, it will 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| year, 
| have distributed have 


stimulate a rise in commodity and secur- | 
ity values which is absolutely essential if | 


we are to induce recovery. 

“A most important feature of this 
measure is the control device which -it 
contains. Under the terms of the bill 
the sale of bonds is to be stopped and 
no further emergency construction is to 
be undertaken as soon as industrial pro- 
duction as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board index reaches a more nom- 
inal point. ; 

“The measures proposed by the Admin- 
istration are merely devices to hospitalize 


the economic casualties of the depression. | 


They are rescue agencies designed to ab- 
sorb frozen assets. Their weakness lies 
in the fact that basic conditions are the 
cause of frozen assets. They may post- 
pone failures, but they do not attack the 
economic situation which is threatening 
the solvency of industrial, financial, trans- 
portation, and mercantile enterprises. 
“To those who are apprehensive that a 


bond issue of this magnitude could not | 


readily be floated by the Federal Govern- 
ment my answer is that if we could sell 
$25,000,000,000 worth of bonds during the 
war for purposes of destruction, it seems 
utterly absurd to contend that we could 
not float a short-term issue of Govern- 
ment bonds for constructive purposes. 
“The program which I have outlined will 
stimulate recovery of business, prevent the 
reduction of living standards of our people 


|}them keep 


to world levels, and avert the catastrophic | 


consequences of a prolonged continuance 
of the depression.” 


the mass plays, line bucking and low tac- 
kling, to say nothing of excessive physical 
exhaustion, are still there, just as they 
always have been. 

As an ardent “fan” and a lover of “sport 
for sport’s sake,” I would be sorry to see 
the colleges and secondary schools give 
up football. But unless the rules can be 
so changed as actually to eliminate these 
features and make it a game in which 
skill, dexterity and speed count more than 
violence and brute force, It eventually will 
go the way of the gladiatorial combat and 
the bull fight. In time even vigorous youth 
will learn that a whole, healthy body is 
worth more than “hero worship” and the 
plaudits of the crowd. It should not be 


| necessary to emasculate the game to make 


it reasonably safe. Perhaps some of the 
active minds at work on the problem will 
find a way out. 


Testimony in Britain Asked 


In State Boundary Dispute 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 26. 

The taking of testimony in England may 
be asked, it was announced here by At- 
torney General Satterthwaite, of Delaware, 
to check contentions advanced by New Jer- 
sey in the litigation between the two States 
over the boundary line in Delaware Bay. 
It is claimed by Delaware that under a 
grant by Charles II the boundary line ex- | 
tends to the low water mark on the Jer- 


sey shore within a 12-mile circle about|of the Nation. 


| New Castle. New Jersey contends that the makes our situation in this 
intensive and prolonged t 


grant was subsequently withdrawn and 
that the main ship channel is the bound- 
ary line. Oyster beds and riparian rights | 
valued at $100,000,000 are included in the! 
area to which Delaware seeks title. | 

Attorney General Satterthwaite raised 


the possibility of asking for a hearing at! yolume of the recent Christmas trade 


London at the end of three days of testi- 


eral hundred exhibits in support of 
case. The testimony is being taken by 
William L. Rawles, special master of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The next hearing will be held at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 3, when Colonel Lawrence | 


| 


The United States agreed} Martin, chief of the map division of the | <¢))j 


RBOR Lodge, former home at Ne- 

braska City, Nebr., of the founder of 
Arbor Day, J. Sterling Morton, has been 
reconstructed for use as a State museum 
of Natural History and repository of his- 
torical material, and with the surround- 
ing estate has been created into a State 
park. J. Sterling Morton, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, was a member of the 
Cabinet of President Cleveland; he died 
in 1902. His son, Joy Morton, gave the 
mansion and grounds to Nebraska for 
use as a State park. The mansion con- 


C 


tains 52 rooms. President and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland visited the place in 1905, and 
the room they occupied is known as the 
Cleveland room. The Denver Room was 
occupied by General Denver in 1857 
while negotiating a treaty with the Paw- 
nee Indians, by which Indian lands then 
included in what is now Nebraska were 
ceded to the United States; some of the 
original log cabin frame is retained in 
the reconstructed building. Stables at 
the rear have been remodeled to contain 
a collection of vehicles once owned by 


With More Than 600,000 Given Work 


Volume of Retail Trade Greater Than in 1926, Dr. Julius | 


Klein Declares 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


made. A preliminary estimate showed that 
the retail establishments of the United 
States added at least 600,000 persons to 
their sales staffs to take care of the busi- 
ness during the four weeks before Christ- 
mas, paying them a total of approxi- 
mately $45,000,000. 

This estimate takes no acconut of the 
additional hundreds of thousands who 
required to handle the extra freight, ex- 
press and mail. The pay rolls of the 
Postal Service alone were increased by 
some 175,000, who received a total com- 
pensation of more than $5,000,000. And 
there were of course other thousands of 
extra workers engaged in making or pre- 
paring the things that provide our holi- 
day cheer—the gifts, the wreaths, the eat- 
able, and so on. So your shopping was 
contributing very directly to relieve our 
unemployment situation at a time of year 
when other seasonal factors are always 
somewhat unfavorable. 

I believe our people, especially those for 
whom it has not been so easy to make the 
Christmas purchases they wanted to this 
may well feel that the gifts they 
been more worth 
while than ever. And here is a thought 
for all of us: 

Must we confine to Christmas our efforts 
to bring joy to those around us by an 
occasional remembrance; to take but one 
random example, must we wait another 
years before making the eyes of the under- 
privileged children in public institutions 
light up with gifts of toys anwd other 
little unnecessaries as we can aflord them? 
Shopping during the next few months, too, 
is going to be even more pleasant expcri- 
ence than it has been during the Christ- 
mas rush, for salesmen and women are go- 
ing to be even more sincere in their de- 
sire to please customers. This attitude of 
genuine courtesy in our stores, which has 
been something of an unexpected pleasure 
to shoppers, I am afraid—at least in some 
of our cities—is not just a passing phase. 

The clerks in retail stores, as well as 
their owners, want your business and have 
learned that to get it they must be really 
helpful and courteous to you. Do not take 
my word for it, though, see for yourselves 
if it is not true, and you will find, I believe, 
that these well-mannered sales people, dur- 
ing the next few months especially, will 
be able to show you a good many things 
you want, at prices you can afford to pay. 
And without being overly sentimental 
about it, you may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your purchases are helping 
their jobs. After all, retail 
store employes cannot retire on the wages 
they receive during the Christmas season. 

Now, let us see what this 1931 Christmas 
business has amounted to. It is a little 
too early to estimate the total amount that 
was spent in this seasonal shopping, but 
we have learned from a last-minute sur- 
vey concluded just two days before Christ- 
mas by the Department of Commerce of 
the sales in 1,400 of the leading depaft- 
ment stores of the country, (that is about 
a third of them—a very substantial indi- 
cation, you see) just how their business 
has compared with that of previous years. 
And from this, I think we can generalize 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Before going into this, however, I want 
to mention just one more indicator that 
will show how significant this Christmas 
season has been to the American busi- 
ness year that is just closing—Christmas- 
club savings. It will probably make you 
gasp a little to learn that the amount 
estimated io have been distributed this 
Fall by banks that have been running 
these Christmas clubs was not less than 
$600,000,000. That was within about 5 
per cent of the amount distributed in 1930 
and actually equalled the total for that 
eae almost mythical year of opulence, 


Increase Is Shown 


In Club Savings 

Incidentally, it is $100,000,000 more than 
Christmas-club savings amounted to in 
1927. Of course, wo do not know how 
much of this $600,000,000 went into 
Christmas shopping this year—it would 
not be fair to try to make even a rough 
estimate—but we can say that Christmas- 
club savings played an impotrant part in 
swelling the volume of retail purchases. 
And in any case, certainly, the fact that 
such a tormidable sum was available in 
time of need is an impressive indicator 
of the latent strength, the basic resources, 
That is one thing that 
presen slump, 
ough it has 
been, vastly better than in any of the 
other major crises. Any nation which 
has more than 28 billions in its savings 
banks, held by 51 millions of its citizens, 
is a long way from destitution. 

But to return to the check-up on 
ve 
did not expect, when we asked ior tele- 
last-minute returns on. their 
business ‘(that is, their trade 
since Dec. 1) from about one-third of the 
nation’s department stores that we should 
find that the value of their sales was 
equal to that of a year ago. It does not 
take a seasoned economist to figure that 
the prices of the goods they have been 
ng this Fall are a good deal lower 


and study might show advantages France| Library of Congress, wil lexplain boundary |than they were in 1930, nor would any 
soosived amounted to the claims France| lines on a number of 18th century maps of | deep analysis of the national economic 


disputed areay 


ychology be necessary to figure that 


people were buying more cautiously during 
December, 1931, than they had been for 
several years past. 

But if the results of this preliminary 
survey were going to read like bad news, 
we wanted to know just how bad it was go- 
ing to be. 
off the deep end and begin by noting that 
our returns indicate that the value of 


our department stores’ Christmas business | 


this year was nearly 81 per cent of what 
it was a year ago. But, meantime, the 
prices of the goods involved 
too, so in 
sold, the 1931 Christmas business 
nearly 95 per cent of what it had been for 
1930. 
parison, after all. 

And most significant of all, let us note 
that the volume of Christmas sa%zes this 


year was actually greater than it had been | 


five years previous, though the sepctacular 
fall in prices since 1926 resulted in the 
dollar value of this season's business being 
only 92 per cent of what it was then. I 
think I ought to say that these figures 
were made available to our Department 
through the unusually prompt and thor- 
ough collaboration of the business firms 
approached; over 90 per cent of them re- 
sponded, which indicates a most amazing 
degree of friendly, collaborative spirit. 


Sales Forces Trained 
More Carefully 


What have our retail merchants done 
to keep their Christmas sales this year 
up to what must, after all, be considered 
a surprisingly good volume? As many of 
you must have noticed, they have done a 
great deal more, both in the matter of 
intelligent planning and in merchandising 
itself than they have (taking them all in 
all, the country over) ever done before. 

To begin with, this very general atti- 
tude of intelligent helpfulness on the part 


|of the sales people that we discussed a 


moment ago, is no mere accident. A clerk 
may be naturally courteous, but to make 
a customer feel that he can really depend 
upon his advice and his knowledge of the 
goods he sells requires more than a pleas- 
ant disposition. So wise owners and mana- 
gers of stores have been devoting attention 
to careful training of their sales forces. 

Then, it was evident that many shoppers 
this year would be especially attracted by 
the really low prices at which goods of 
high quality could be bought. Most of 
you must have noticed that more displays 
than ever have been marked with rathe: 
prominent price tags. Our shoppers these 
days do not have to make any extensive 
inquiries to learn of the extraordinary 
values that are being offered in all sorts 
of stores. Even where prices are not prom- 
inently displayed, the well-trained retail 
clerk will lose little time in calling atten- 
tion to the price of an article in which 
a customer appears interested. 

Another rather general feature 
Christmas merchandising this year, ac- 
cording to the information given us b} 
these stores all over the country, has been 
the emphasis, both in advertising and dis- 
play, on the practical value of article: 
suggested as giffts. ferchants have not 
relaxed their efforts to sell goods of a 
purely decorative or “luxury” nature, but 
they have frankly recognized that many 
gifts would be made this year with the 
purpose of filling some genuine reed on 
the part of the recipients. 

We find, too, that many merchants have 
recently come to appreciate better than 
ever before the value of a well-thought- 
out window display. I am told that on 
big New York store has found that it can 
increase the sales of one of its depart- 
ments by approximately $1,000 a day by 
placing an effective, carefully planned 
display of the department’s goods in 
window on a certain side of the store! In 
its least desirable window space this storc 
is reported to have found that display of 


of 


| a department's goods will increase its sales 


| all sorts of schemes, conceived in the fer-| that the salesman’s productivity is reduced | 


by $200 a day. Thus the windows of this 
store may be considered a very high-pow- 
ered sales force, indeed. 

While most stores are not so favored 
by location in the heart of a metropolitan 
shopping district as to be able to count 
on such spectacular results as this from 
their window displays, nevertheless, even 
on the least pretentious Main Street of 
our Nation the grocer, the hardware 
dealer, the drygoods store and the rest of 
them are learning that scientific window 
displays of their merchandise will do much 
to increase their sales. 


Schemes Conceived 


To Increase Sales 
At Christmas time, of course, there are | 


| tile brains of our American retailers, that | 


have worked out well in individual cases. 
A New England store, for instance, has 
emphasized a section of its shop for “men 
only,” where husbands and “boy-friends” 
m2} leci 
articles for 
take their 


from a complete assortment of 
women, with men clerks to 
orders.—which doubtless has 
pared many sensitive souls a real ordeal! 
A Middle Western store advertised gift 
suggestions of a sort that must have saved 
many an apartment dweller sleepless 
nights, with articles designed to delight 
the hearts of the telephone girl, the laun- 
dress, the postman, the maid, the newsboy, 
the janitor, and so on. 

Of course in most of the larger stores 


| 
cannot 
| problem, Representative Swing, (Rep.), of 
| El Centro, Calif., in a prepared statement 
Dec. 27, advocated a Federal program of 
expansion of internal improvements, in- 
it 
would give work to hundreds of thousands 
of needy people and that the Federal pur- 
| chases for public works would stimulate 


So we may as well jump right | 


had_ fallen, 
the actual quantity of goods} 
was | 


That is not such a depressing com-| 


jan 


the Morton family in the period of 
horse-drawn carriages and coaches; in- 
cluded in the collection is the Overland 
State Line coach which operated between 
Fort Kearney and Lexington, Nebr., 
around 1860, and reputed to have been 
driven by “Buffalo Bill” Cody and 
Thomas Ryan. One hundred and thirty- 
eight varieties of trees and shrubs grow 
in an aboretum in the park; many of 
these are 60 years old and set out by 
Mr. Morton, who gained note as a 
planter of trees. 


hristmas Sales Nearly at Level of 1930 Mr. Swing Advocates 


Federal Building PI 


Believes Congress Should Act} 


On La Follette Proposal 


Of Railway Land 
Grants Awaited 


| Rapid Progress on Awards 
Made Between 1850 and 
1871 Is Reported by De- 


partment of Interior 

| Twelve out of the 72 railroad land grants 
made by the Government between 1850 
and 1871 in the interest of developing the 
| transportation facilities of the country are 
| still without final adjustment and final 
| settlement, according to a statement is- 
| sued Dec. 26 by the Department of the 
| Interior. 

Rapid progress has been made in the 
completion of this work since 1927, how- 
| ever, there having been 42 of the grants 
remaining to be adjusted in that year, the 
statement points out. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Sixty out of the 72 railroad land grants 
through which the Federal Government 
gave away an empire that transportation 
facilities might be developed have been 
finally adjusted and closed, says a report 
| rendered by the General Land Office to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
| Unsurveyed Areas 
| Of the 12 grants remaining, one-half 
merely await listing and selection of units 
| of land by the companies in certain iso- 
lated areas, that their ledgers may be 
finally balanced and their accounts closed. 
In but a few cases—such as those of the 
Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the 
| Northern Pacific—there are wild areas yet 
| to be surveyed before the lands due them 
| may be listed or selected and the rights 
of the company determined. When this is 
done, that task which Congress assigned 
to the Secretary of the Interior 44 years 





aN] | ago, when it ordered that official “to im- 


mediately adjust” these grants, will have 
| been completed. 

Up to date these 72 recipients of grants 
| have received from the United States 132,- 
| 000,000 acres of land, which is equivalent 
to about 200,000 square miles. This area, 


Declaring States, counties and cities | roughly, would be equal to the Atlantic 


alone solve the 


cluding building programs. He said 


private business and industry. 


“The Federal Government as well as the 
States owe the unemployed an obligation,’ 


Mr. Swing declared. 


and which it 
three, four, or five years, 


“Congress today is at the cross roads— 
either it will follow urgings of some lead- 
ers to retrench by discharging employes, 
public 
works, with the inevitable postponement 
of economic recovery or it can follow those 
who believe that help can be obtained by 
and 
building program giving employment di- 
rectly to hundreds of thousands of people.| these lines 
The latter course would help restore pros- | unappropri 
be 
done by Congress along the line of the! m 

‘nator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wise administration of such| the proper mapping 
a law could do much toward ending a de- 1 
pression that already has cost the Ameri- 
{can 
losses and business, in wages and salaries, 
and in depreciation of tangible property.” 


cutting salaries, and postponing 


enlarged internal improvement 


perity,” he said. ‘Something should 


proposal by 
Wisconsin. 


people more than $50,000,000,000 


there were the ever-present 
head, 


jot down their names, addresses 
gift 


preferences and birth dates. 


a first class mailing list. 


With all the study merchants have given 
to their retail problems, one remains that 


has always assumed 
during the few days 
that of returned goods. 


special 
after 


importanc: 
Christmas, 


coloring. 

And every well-managed store 
to extend this accommodation 
ried to excessive abuse this practice can 


chants to reduce 
they would like. 
problem, 


their prices as low 


sold is returned. But it reaches a climax 


mas 


A study among Baltimore department 


stores by the 
howed some 
connection 


Department 
> interesting 
with 


of Commerce 
tendencies 


after-Christmas returns 


It developed that the median value of al! 
returned goods jumped from lz per cent 
sales, in December, to 19 per cent 
in January, the biggest increases being in 
as 
gifts, which is understood because we do 
not all know the right sizes or color com- 

i And the 
stores are so anxious to satisfy the cus- 
tomer throughout the whole of a transac- 
willing but eager 
to take the chance, with you, in setling 


of gross 


articles that are commonly selected 


bination of acceptable designs. 


tion that they are not 
the article 
privilege. 


Suggests Restraint 
In Exchanging Gifts 


Here are one or two things that I hope 
you wilt think abcut before taking 
those Christmas presents that were 
exactly what you would have 
yourselves. 
cipients of 


Subject to this exchange 


the 


right off that we.want to exchange them- 
just 


sumer 
who e 

success, 
your bearing in mind this fact. 


] 
U 


demands. 
livelihood 


He and his 


is dependent upon 


If an article is returned to one of your 

arger stores after having been sold, it will 
/ 20 

jle in handling the original transac- 
1 and accepting it for return; then tco 
the goods depreciate on the average some 
20 per ane in the handling. And suppos- 
ing a salesman sells $500 worth of mer-| . ; 
| chandise in a week and $100 worth is re-| tor Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, provid- 
urned for credit, it does not take any 


1sua have 
pe 
tior 


involved the time of 


t 
abtruse mathematical calculations to show 
by 20 per cent. 

So it is to your own interests to be, not 
charitable (he doesn't want that)—but 
be fair to your merchant in this matter 
of returned goods, especially this year. 
He is being fair in passing on to you every 
possible price reduction. but the returned- 
goods problem, if carried to excess, will 
not help him to give you the bargains he 
wants to offer. 

Judging from the Christmas season, the 
next few months should be a good time 
to make retail purchases. The 
of the last few weeks. as we have seen, 
has been obtained by intelligent planning 
and the offering of goods that the cus- 
tomer desired, at reasonable prices. It 


’| Santa Fe R. R. Co. 
“The Federal Gov- 
ernment has work that needs to be done 
intends to do in the next 


in 


| \ beaming 
Santa Clauses ready to pat the tots on the 
All of 
which gives the store a chance to build up 


Of course, to all 
of us it occasionally becomes a problem 
to know just what to do with the gorgeous 
purple necktie so carefully selected for us 
by dear Aunt Minnie and it seems a fair 
enough thing to go back to the store and 
exchange it for something of less brilliant 


is glad 
But if car- 
,| been completed. 
as I am sure you will agree, so increase 
costs as to make it difficult for our mer- 
as 
It is an all-year-around 
a Harvard University study indi- 
cates that 14 per cent of all merchandise 


as might be expected, right after Christ- 


in 


back 
not 
selected 
May I suggest that we re-| 
not-quite-so-acceptable 
gilts be just a bit restrained in deciding 


a little considerate, at least, of the 
storekeeper who is having no bed-of-roses 
existence these days in trying to meet con- 
employes 
his 
would greatly appreciate, I know, 


business | 


unemployment States from North Carolina to Nova Scotia. 


| There remains only about 3,000,000 acres 
still to be assigned to the holders of these 
railroad grants, an area a little less than 
| 5,000 square miles, or about the size of the 
| State of Connecticut. Thus it is apparent 
that the greater part of the task has been 
| completed. ; 
Those railroads still having land coming 
to them from the Government are as fol- 
lows: Union Pacific R. R. Co.; Central 
Pacific R. R. Co.; California & Oregon R. 
R. Co.; Southern Pacific R. R. Co.; and 
As to the Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co. the Act of June 25, 1929, 
forfeited certain indemnity rights and suit 
has been instituted thereunder. 


Forfeiture of Grants 

These grants of lands to railroads were 
all made during that era of development 
between 1850 and 1871. Although there 
were 89 such grants but 17 of them were 
forfeited because of failure to construct 
the railroads contemplated. Of the 72 
grants earned through such construction, 
earlier adjustments could not be completed 
| because of the unsettled conditions along 
and the immense amount of 
ated and unsurveyed lands. 
The task of surveying the western do- 
ain, which requires the location of every 
section and quarter section corner and 
and maintenance of 
records with relation to every fragment of 
land, has been stupendous and has lasted 
through two generations. In July, 1927, 
the work of adjusting these grants was 
attacked with new vigor with the idea that 
because of the time that had passed re= 
ae a definite character might be see 
cured. 

In 1927 there were 42 grants remaining 
to be adjusted and since that time dis- 
position has been made of 30 of them. The 
greatest difficulty faced by the Govern- 
ment in closing these grants is due to the 
fact that the railroads hesitate in many 
cases to make their selections, since doing 
so puts these lands on the tax list. The 
Government has no authority to compel 
selections. 

The Santa Fe and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Companies’ grants had been 
adjusted and completed prior to 1927 but 
had not been formally closed. The ad- 
Justment of the Santa Fe Company’s grant 
was made as of December, 1923, and the 
| work of bringing that up to date has just 


Kk When the remaining details of these few 
grants have been adjusted and they have 
been finally closed, that chapter, which 
may be considered the Government’s most 
spectacular aid to the development of the 
empire which stretches to the Pacific, will 
have been closed 


President Seeks Early 
Action on Relief Plans 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

recess for Congress, although he did not 
think the longer recess period would be 
harmful to the economic legislation be- 
cause the committees in charge are cone 
tinuing with their preparations in the ine 
terval 

Senator Swanson, (Dem.), of Virginia, 
who has been named as one of the Ameri- 
can delegate to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, also conferred with the Presie 
dent on the subject of arms limitation. 
The Senator afterward said that the dis- 
cussion was general in character and no 
specific objectives were studied. 

“We are all hopeful that the burden of 
arenennene can be reduced,” the Senator 
said. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated 
orally Dec. 26 that he does not favor Fed- 
eral appropriation for relief purposes un- 
less other agencies can not care for the 
situation. He said that he had no exact 
figures on hand concerning relief condi- 
tions generally throughout the country, but 
that this information undoubtedly would 
be made available through hearings by the 
La Follette committee, which is consider- 
ing direct relief legislation. 

The Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
of which Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, is chairman, will open hearings 
Dec. 28 on the need for Federal relief. 
Two bill. are before the committee; one 
by Senator La Follette and one by Sen- 


| ing for appropriations of $250,000,000 and 
| $375,000,000 for emergency aid. 

Senator Borah stated that while he does 
| not favor a bond issue to provide funds for 
relief, he can.see there may be a possible 
need for such an issue. 


has not been a matter of ballyhoo. Mere 
chants who have found that such con- 
structive selling policies have proved worth 
while during the Christmas season will 
certainly not abandon them now, and I 
think you wiil all find that shopping, as 
compared with past years, when it was 
easy to sell goods by any sort of roughe- 
and-ready methods, is going to continue 
to be a decidedly agreeble and, at least 
from the customer's angle, a profitable 
experience, 
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Claims for Tire | 


Structure Ruled» 


Not Patentable 


Grant of Mechanical Patent 
Precluded by Previously 
Issued Design Patents, 
Court Finds 


In RE APPLICATION OF ALBERT HARGRAVES. 
Court of Custonis and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2792. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 

Patent Office. 
Apert L. Ety (J. RaLpH Barrow and | 


Cuartes M. Tuomas of counsel), for 
appellant; T. A. Hostetter (Howarp S. 
ILLER of counsel), for Commissioner 
of Patents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 17, 1931 . 

GraHaM, Presiding Judge.—An applica- 
tion was filed in the United States Patent | 
Office by appellant on March 19, 1925, for | 
@ mechanical patent on “improvements | 
in balloon tire-construction.” Nine claims 
were attached to the application, all of | 
which were rejected by the examiner and | 
by the Board of Appeals. The grounds for 
rejection on the part of the Board were: | 

irst, double patenting, in views of ap- 
pellant’s design patents, Des. 64352, of 
April 1, 1924, and Des. 64972, of June 24, 
1924. Second, that claims 1 and 2 were 
anticipated by reference to design patent 
to Wiener, No. 54797, of March 23, 1920, 
mechanical patent to Cozakos, No. 1468- 
439, of Sept. 18, 1923, and design patent | 
to Waters, No. 63382, of Nov. 27, 1923; | 
that claim 4 is also anticipated by said 
references; that claims 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
are anticipated by reference to mechanical 

atent to Jeffery, No. 454115, of June 16, 

891; that claim 9 is also rejected on the 
last-named reference. p 

On the hearing before this court, ap- 

llant dismissed his appeal as to claims 
a) 4 and 6, relying only on claims 3, 5, 
7, 8 and 9. , 

Claims 3 and 9 are given as typical: 

3. A balloon tire construction including 
g@ treat having a plurality of central contin- 
uous circumferential ribs and a circumfer- 
ential series of nonskid buttons on each 
side of said tread, said buttons having an- 
gularly disposed free edges. 

9. A balloon tire construction comprising 
a tread having a continuous circumferential 
rib on each side of the center portion 
thereof. 

Alleged Invention Described | 

The board thus describes the alleged in- 
vention: 

The alleged invention is a balloon tire 
construction comprising a tread having a 
central continuous circumferential rib hav- 
ing transversely extending projections, and | 
nonskid buttons on each side of said rib 
connected together to form circumferential | 
ribs separated from the central rib by 
grooves. 

Each of the two Hargraves design pat- 
ents recites that it is for a design for “res- 
ilient tires,” and displays, in substance, 
the identical design shown by the drawings | 
and specification in the application here, 
and which is fairly set out in the claims. 
It is claimed by the applicant here, in his 
ee that a great advantage is 
obtained in the use of balloon, or low pres- 
sure tires, by means of the particular con- 
formation shown by him, in decreasing 
noise, in nonskid qualities, and to prevent | 
wear due to “wiping.” 

It is well-established law that a design | 
patent may anticipate a mechanical pat- 
ent, and vice versa. In re Walter, 17 C. 
C. P. A. (Patents) 982, 39 F. (2d) 724; In| 
re Dalton, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 826, | 
37 F. (2d) 420; In re Eifel, 17 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 582, 35 F. (2d) 70; In re Staun- | 
ton, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 579; 35 F. | 
(2d) 63; In re Rutledge, 18 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 1081, 47 F. (2d) 797; Lein v. 
Myers et al., 105 Fed. 962; White Co. v. 
Converse, 20 F. (2d) 311. See also cases 
hereinafter cited. 

While it is true, as a matter of law, that 
one may have a mechanical patent and a 
design patent upon the same subject mat- 
ter, there must be a clear patentable dis- 
tinction between the two inventive ideas 
involved. This principle is well stated by 
the examiner in the following language: | 


Two Patents Questionable 
“If the feature in which the novel es- 
thetic effect resides is the identical fea- 
ture which produces the novel function, 
so that a structure embodying the me- 
chanical invention would, of necessity, em- 
body the design, and vice versa, it is ques- | 
tionable whether two separate patents— | 
one for design, the other for a mechan- | 
ical patent—should issue; for neither pat- 
ent could be practiced without infringing 
the other.” eee 
When the two ideas are indistinguish- 
able in their characteristics, and mani- 
festly the result of the same inventive 
idea, a second patent will not be granted. 
Williams Calk Co. v. Neverslip Mfg. Co., 
136 Fed. 210, affirmed in Williams Calk 
Co. v. Kemmerer, 145 Fed. 928. | 
If the two Hargraves design patents, or 
if either of them, would anticipate the ap- | 
plication here, then to issue the mechani- | 
cal patent asked for now would result in 
-a double patenting to appellant, which 
would be clearly contrary to law. The 
ower to create a monopoly, in such cases, 
s exhausted by the first patent. Miller v. 
Eagle Mfg. Co., 151 U. S. 186; Protex Sig-| 
nal Co. v. Feniger, 11 F. (2d) 43; Bayley 
and Sons v. Standart Art Glass, 249 Fed. | 
478; White Co. v. Converse, 20 Fed. (2d) 
311; President Suspender Co. v. MacWil- 
liam, 233 Fed. 433; Williams v. Neverslip 
Mfg. Co., supra. or 
From a consideration of this application, 
appellant’s prior patents, and the law as 
atore stated, it is quite apparent to the| 
court that appellant has in his applica- 
tion here nothing which is not necessarily | 
involved in the exclusive right to use and 
enjoy the monopoly of his design patents. 
Therefore, to grant him now a mechanical 
atent would be simply to further extend 
is monopoly beyond the period contem- 
plated by law. 


Contention of Appellant 

Appellant contends his mechanical pat- 
ent extends to balloon tires, and that, 
therefore, he has shown something patent- 
ably distinct from his design patents. His 
design patents were for use, however, upon 
“resilient tires” and no reason is made ap-| 
arent why they might not be used upon | 
alloon tires, as well as upon any other | 
resilient tire. 

Finally, appellant presents this novel | 
proposition: That his design patents are | 
void as being upon an unpatentable sub- 
_ matter, namely, tire treads, and that, 
herefore, he stands as one having no pre- 
existing patent, and should be given a pat- 
ent upon his mechanical device. Upon the 
invalidity of his design patents, he cites 
several cases where courts have held design 
patents upon tire treads to be void. Follen | 
v. Tcuibert Tire & Rubber Co, 8 F. (2d) 
303; Pashek v. Dunlop Tyre & Rubber Co., 
8 F. (2d) 640; North British Rubber Co. 
v. Racine Rubber Tire Co., 271 Fed. 936. 

We are of opinion that the question of 
the validity of appellant’s prior design | 
patents cannot be raised by him in this | 
proceeding. Waiving the question of the 
ag estoppel of the appellant to ques- 
jon his own patents, it seems quite evi- 
dent that it is not the function of this 
court to determine whether appellant’s 
former patents were illegally granted. 
That may be done in another court, as 
seovided by law. The patents themselves 
urnish prima facie proof of their va-'! 
lidity. 





| 


| 
| 


Decision Is Affirmed | 
“Application for a patent is required to 
be made to the Commissioner appointed | 
under authority of law, and inesmuch as} 
that officer is empowered to decide upon 
the merits of the application his decision | 
in granting the patent is presumed to be 
correct.” Agawam Co. v. Jordan, 7 Wall, | 
583, 597. a 
In support of this general proposition 
authorities also may be _ cited: 
Mitchell v. Tilghman, 19 Wall. 287, 391; 


}act approved Aug. 23, 1894 
amended; District 


| Montgomery Blair 
| lumbia. 


}of fish by 
| canneries in Alaska, and 


|of act to 


| Indians 


| steps; 


| 436; Schumacher v. Buttonlath Mfg. Co., 


| view of this conclusion, a determiantion 
of the applicability of the reference pat- | 


|and Jeffery is not necessary, and this de- 


| affirmed. 


Agriculture 

H. R. 6497. Davis. Authorizing and direct- 
ing Secy. of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain tobacco experiment and demon- 
stration station for South at or near Carthage, 
Tenn.; Agriculture. 

H. R. 6500. Chapman. To extend time for 
repayment of certain loans to farmers for 
crop of 1931; Agriculture. 

R. 6590. Thomason. For reimburse- 
ment of certain cotton farmers for expenses 
incurred in fumigating cotton; Agriculture. 

H. R. 6601. White. To authorize distribu- 
tion of cereal grains for relief purposes; Agri- 
culture. 

H. J. Res. 66. Wheeler. For relief of 
farmers in drought and/or storm stricken 
areas; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Appropriations 
S. Res. 120. Harrison. For decrease of $300,- 
000,000 in apprns. 
Banks: Banking 
S. 2409. Norbeck. 
Federal Farm Loan Act in regard to Federal 


intermediate credit banks; Banking and Cur- | 


rency. , 
Bridges 

S. 2388. Hull. To extend times; French 
Broad River on proposed Morristown-Newport 
Road between Jefferson and Cocke Counties, | 
Tenn; Commerce. 

8S. 2389. Hull. To extend times; French | 
Broad River on Dandridge-Newport Road in 
Jefferson County, Tenn; Commerce. 


Claims 
H. R. 6582. Colton. For compromise and 
settlement of claims held by U. S. arising | 
under provisions of sec, 210 of Transportation | 
Act, 1920, as amended; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


Commerce and Trade 

H. R. 6495. Martin of Mass. Regulating | 
quality marking of articles of merchandise 
made of silver or alloys of silver; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. Res. 81. Keller. Appt. of special com./ 
to investigate and report upon existing eco- 
nomic depression and remedies for relief 
therefrom; Rules 

H. Con. Res. 6. Keller. For investigation 
of causes of prevailing; industrial depression 
and into measures to relieve same and pre- 
vent recurrence thereof; Rules. 

Congress 

H. J. Res. 160. To provide special clerk for 
Committee on Civil Service under Senate | 
and House; Accounts. 

Constitution 

H. J. Res. 159. McCormack. 

to Constitution; Judiciary. 
District of Columbia | 
H. R. 6592. Gasque. To permit increase | 


Amendment 


| in length of leaves of absences, with pay, for 


members of Metropolitan Police, U. S. Park 
Police, and fire department of Distr. of Col.; 


| District of Columbia. 


H. J. Res. 161. Smith of Va. To repeal 
(28 Stat, 494), as 
of Columbia. 

Lewis. For naming of} 


Circle; District of Co-| 


H. J. Res. 162. 


Executive Department 

S. 2390. La Follette. To establish national 
economic council; Manufactures. 

Fish | 

S. 2370. White. For conservation of lobsters, | 
to regulate interstate transportation of lob- 
sters; Commerce. 

H. R. 6433. Welch of Calif. For protection | 
requiring reports on location of | 

rohibiting certain | 
salmon unlawfully caught from being brought | 
into U. S.; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. | 

H. R. 6488. Williams of Tex. For establish- | 
ment of fish-cultural station at or near) 
Graham, Tex.; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. | 

H. R. 6586. Nelson of Me. For conservation 
of lobsters; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | 

Flood Control | 

H. R. 6591. Wilson. To amend act ap- 
roved May 15, 1928, for control of floods on | 

ississippi River and its tributaries; Flood | 
Control. 

Foreign Relations 

S. J. Res. 67. Dill. For payment of dam- 
ages to American citizens in Wash. for prop- | 
erty destroyed by Consolidated Smelter Co. of 
Trail, British Columbia; Foreign Relations. 

S. 2377. Fess. Authorizing apprn. to defray 
expenses of participation by U. 8. in Second | 
Polar Year rae, Foreign Relations. | 

H. J. Res. 163. Linthicum. Appropriation | 
for expenses of participation by U. 8. in gen- 
eral disarmament conference to be held in 
Geneva in 1932; Foreign Affairs. | 

Forestry | 

H. R. 6659. French. For inclusion of cer- 
tain lands in Coeur d’Alene and St. Joe Na- | 
tional Forests, Idaho; Public Lands. | 

Government Employes \ 

H. R. 6489. Lehlbach. To amend act of 
Mar. 4, 1923, for classification of civilian 
positions within Distr. of Col. and in field 
services, and amendments thereto; Civil | 
Service. | 

Immigration 

H. R. 6493. McCormack. To amend sec. 
limit immigration of aliens 
U. S., approved May 26, 1924; 
and Naturalization. 

Indians | 

S. 2393. Walsh of Mont. For addition of | 
names of certain persons to final roll of 

of Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; Indian Affairs. 

S. 2405. Thomas of Okla. To confer juris- 
diction on Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine certain claims of Eastern, or Emigrant, 
and Western, or Old Settler, Cherokee Indians 
against U. S.; Indian Affairs. | 

S. 2407. Frazier (by request). To authorize | 
sale of parts of cemetery reserve made for | 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians in 
Oklahoma; Indian Affairs. 

S. 2408. Frazier (by request). 
act of Congress approved May 31, 
Stat. L. 247), to authorize setting aside of 
certain tribal land within Quinaielt Indian 
Reservation in Wash. for lighthouse pur- 
poses; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 6498 Howard. To authorize extension 
of time for payment of rents due from leases 


11 | 
into | 
Immigration 


To repeal 
1924 (43 





|}or allotted Indian lands within Omaha Res- 


ervation and for loans to allottees of Indian | 
lands within Omaha Reservation; Indian Af- 
fairs. 


H. R. 6499. Howard (by request). Regu- 
lating Indian allotments disposed of by will; 
Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary: Judicial Code | 

S. 2369. Bratton. Making certain matter 
ter inadmissible as evidence in Federal courts; 
Judiciary. 


S. 2379. King. Permitting admission to bail 
in extradition proceedings; Judiciary. | 


Labor 
H. R. 6585. Kendall. To protect American | 
labor and industry from competition of prod- 
ucts of convict forced and indentured labor; | 


Ways and Means. 
H. J. Res. 164. McGugin. Pertaining un- | 

employment and proposing certain remedial 

Labor 

H. Con. Res. 7. 


Somers of N. Y. For | 


Chase v. Fillebrown, 58 Fed. 374; Consol. 
Contract Co. v. Hassam Pav. Co., 227 Fed. 


292 Fed. 522, 531; Christensen v. Noyes, 
15 App. D. C. 94, 111. 

In our opinion the Board of Appeals ar- 
rived at a correct conclusion in holding 
that to grant appellant's application | 
would amount to double patenting. In 


ents Putnam, Wiener, Cozakos, Waters, 
cision is in no part based thereon. | 


The decision of the Board of Appeals is | 


Bianp, J., specially concurring.—I con- | 
cur in the conclusion reached solely upon 
the grounds: First. That we cannot pass 
oe the invalidity of a patent. Second. 
If the design patent is to be regarded as 
valid, the patentee might find himself in a 
position where he could not make tires in 
accordance with his design. 

I agree that the following position of the 
court’s opinion _is supported by the great 
weight of authority. 

“se 
the examiner in the following language: 

“If the feature in which the novel 


| esthetic effect resides is the identical fea- | 


ture which produces the novel functions, 
so that a structure embodying the me- 
chanical invention would, of necessity, em- 
body the design, and vice versa, it is 
questionable whether two separate patents, 
one for a design, the other for a mechan- 
ical tent should issue, for neither 
patent could be practiced without in- 
fringing the other.’ 

“When the two ideas are indistinguish- 
able in their characteristics, and manifestly 
the result of the same inventive idea, a 


}second patent will not be granted. Wil-| 


To amend Title II of) 


| tary 


|ration of Fort Tombecbee, in Ala.; 


| provide employment, to create administration 


; Grounds. 


| lie building for post office and other Federal 


| agriculture, and general welfare by providing 


| for development and control of waterways and 
| water resources, 


| States and other agencies; Rivers and Harbors. 


| verstate and Foreign Commerce, 


| to provide for 


| lie on the table. 


* * This principle is well stated by | 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced ) 


equitable division of hours of employment 
during present business depression; Labor. 


Monuments 
| H. R. 6490. McCormack. For erection of 


memorial to Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at 
| PAYanRen, Ga.; Library. 


National Defense | 
| S. 2374. George. To authorize and direct | 

Secy. of Navy to convey by gift, to Savannah, 
| Ga. naval radio station, buildings, and ap- 
paratus located upon land owned by said city; 
| Naval Affairs. 
| S. 2378. Reed. To regulate conduct and 
| administration of military arsenals, Air Corps 
depots, and other War Department activities 
| and property; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6492. McCormack. Regulating repair 
| work on any vessel of U. S. N.; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 6496. James. To increase efficiency 
of Air Corps; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6598. Vinson of Ga. To authorize 
apptmt. of bd. of arbitrators to determine | 
royalties on torpedoes; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 6599. Vinson of Ga. To amend act 
to authorize construction and procurement 
| Of aircraft and aircraft equipment in Navy 
and Marine Corps, and to adjust and define | 
status of operating personnel in connection 
therewith, approved June 24, 1926, with ref- 
erence to the number of enlisted pilots in 
| Navy; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 6587. Oliver of Ala. For commemo- 
ration of Battle of Tuscaloosa, in Ala.; Mili- | 

Affairs. | 
H. R. 6588. Oliver of Ala. For commemo- 
Military 


| 
| 


Affairs. 
Naturalization 


‘Held Not Taxable 


Realty Syndicate 


As an Association 


Test for Determining When 
Massachusetts Trust Is. 
Association; Activities of, 
Entity Held Important 


| 
| 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
RUSSELL TYSON ET AL., TRUSTEES, 

v. 
rere. REVENUE. 
Appéals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4559. 

Petition for review of decision of Board 
of Tax Appeals. ; 
Before ALSCHULER, Evans and Sparks, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 
Opinion ‘of the Court 

Dec. 9, 1931 


COMMISSIONER OF 
Circujt Court of 





Evans, Circuit Judge.—Petitioners re- 
ported taxable income for the years 1925, | 
1926, and 1927. The correctness of the| 
taxes assessed thereon is the only question | 
presented to us. Respondent contends that | 
the Zenith Real Estate Trust was taxable | 





H. R. 6597. Dickstein. To permit natural- | 
ization of certain Filipinos who have served 
in U. 8S. A.; Immigration and Naturalization. 

Parks | 

H. R. 6485. Wickersham. To revise boundary | 

of Mount McKinley National Park, in Alaska; | 


| Public Lands. | 


H. R. 6657. Johnson of Wash. To authorize 
purchase of electric generating, transmission, 
and distribution system in Mount. Rainier 
National Park; Public Lands. 


Pensions 
H. R. 6596. Underwood, Granting pensions | 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers | 
and sailors of Civil War and certain widows | 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; Whole House. | 


Postal Service 
H. R. 6494. McCormack. For weekly pay 
days for postal employes; Post Office and 
Post Roads. | 
Prohibition 
S. 2415. Bulkley. To amend National Pro- 
hibition Act, as supplemented, in respect 
of definition of intoxicating liquor; Judiciary. 
H. J. Res, 158. McCormack. To repeal 
National Prohibition Act; Judiciary. 
H. R. 6581. Carley. To amend National Pro- 
hibition Act; Judiciary. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
©. 2419. La Follette. To accelerate public | 


construction during present emergency, to | 


of public works, to provide for more effective 
coordination and correlation of public-works 
activities of Government; Education and, 


| Labor. { 


S. 2397. Sheppard. Extending limit of time; 
within which Parramore Post, No. 57, Amer- | 
ican Legion, may construct its memorial | 
building, and correcting street location; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2372. Jones. For erection of public build- 
ing at Shelton, Wash.; Public Buildings and | 


H. R. 6480. Davis. For purchase of site and | 
erection of public thereon at Lewisburg, Tenn.:; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6482. Montague. For purchase of site 
and erection of public building at Ashland, 
Va.; Public Buildings and Grounds. | 

H. R. 6577. Bankhead. For site and public 
building for post office and other Federal 
purposes at Russellville, Ala.; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 6578. Bankhead. For site and pub- 
purposes at Fayette, Ala.; 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 6579. Bankhead. For purchase of 
site and erection of building at Carbon Hill, 
Ala.; Public Buildings and Grounas. 

H. R. 6580. Bankhead. For site and public | 
building for post office and other Federal 
purposes at Haleyville, Ala.; Public Buildings 


and Grounds. 
Public Health 
H. R. 6589. Schneider. To promote public 
health and to encourage dairy industry in 
interest of the general welfare; Agriculture. 


Public Lands 

S. 2392. Carey. To authorize issuance of 
unrestricted patents to certain public lands; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

8. 2395. Walsh of Mont. Authorizing con- 
veyance of certain land to school distr. No.) 
15, Lincoln County, Mont.; Public Lands and | 
Surveys. 

S. 2396. Walsh of Mont. 
of act approved Feb. 22, 1889 25 Stat. 676), | 
relating to admission into Union of States 
of N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont. and Wash.; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 6484. Wickersham. To grant lands | 
in Alaska to Yakutat & Southern Railway, 
a Washington corporation, authorized to carry 
on its business in the Territory of Alaska; 
Public Lands. 

Radio | 


H. Res. 80. Horr. To investigate Federal | 
Radio Commission; Rules. 


Rivers and Haibors 
H. R. 6478. Crosser. To promote commerce, | 


Public Buildings 


To amend sec. 11 


for water conservation, for | 
flocd contro], prevention, and protection; for 
the application of flood waters to beneficial | 
uses; and for cooperation in such work with 


Shipping 

H. J. Res. 157. Luce. Authorizing and di- | 
recting I. C. C. and U. S. Shipping Board 
to make a joint investigation into practi- 
cability of equalizing rail rates and ocean 
rates On export and import freightt traffic be- 
tween points in U. S. and points in foreign 
countries by way of several United States 
ports, and to make joint report thereon; In- 


Social Welfare 
H. R. 6658. Martin of Oreg. To create bu- 
reau of welfare of blind in Dept. of Labor, | 
issuing of licenses to blind 
pene to operate stands in Federal buildings; 
abor, 





Tariff 
S. Res. 122. Goldsborough. For investiga- 
tion by Tariff Commission of crab meat, etc.; 


H. R. 6583. Hadley. To amend paragraph | 
1798 of Tariff Act of 1930; Ways and Means. | 
Territories and Possessions 
H. R. 6479. Davila. For filling of certain 
vacancies in Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of Porto Rico; Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6487. Wickersham. To authorize in- 
corporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to is- 
sue bonds in any sum not exceeding $100,- 
000 for improving and enlarging capacity of | 
municipal light and power plant, and im- 
provement of water and sewer systems, and 
for purpose of retiring or purchasing bonds 
heretofore issued by Petersburg; Territories. | 


Veterans 

S. J. Res. 65. Jones. 
of section 202 (10) of 
Act; Finance. 

H. R. 6477. Brunner. To further extend 
naturalization privileges to alien veterans of 
World War residing in U. S.; Immigration and | 
Naturalization | 

H. R. 6481. Hancock of N. C. For renewal | 
of five-year term premium policies, without 
medical.examination, by amending sec. 301 of | 
World War Veterans Act, 1924, as amended; | 


Extending benefits 
World War Veterans’ 


| World War Vetcrans’ Legislation. 


H. R. 649). 
War Veterans’ Act; 

Legislation. 

H. R. 6593. Ludlow. To decrease interest 
rate on adjusted compensation loans, and to 
remove 2-year time limit; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6594. Ludlow. To authorize erection 
of addition to U. S. Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Indianapolis, Ind.; World War Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

H. R. 6595. Norton. To provide old-age 
securities for persons over 60 years of age | 
residing in Distr. Col.; District of Columbia. | 

H. R. 6600. White. To amend World War | 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, by providing | 
} allowances for widows and children and de- 
|} pendent parents of veterans of the World 
War; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 6584. Hastings. For immediate re- | 
; demption of World War adjuster-service cer- 
tificates with bonds of U. S.; Ways and Means, 


McCormack. To amend World 


World War Veterans’ 


Rulings on Applications 
oe <ee. 


Patents and Trade Marks 





‘iam Calk Co. v. Neverslip Mfg. Co., 136 
Fed. 210, affirmed in Williams Calk Co. 
v. Kemmerer, 145 Fed. 928.” 
Designs Viewed as Whole 
In White Uo. v. Converse, 20 F. (2) 311, 
cited in the majority opinion, the inventive 


| idea of the design of the “Kiddie Kar” was | 
| the exact inventive idea of the mechanical | 


patent of the same. There the “Kiddie 
Kar” was not ornamented but the oun 
represented the complete structure of the 
mechanical “Kiddie Kar” invention. 

In the case at bar the inventive idea 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


| 


Roebuck and 


United Drug Co. v. Sears, 
| Co.; Opp. No. 11006. 
| Trade marks—Opposition. 

In opposition, registrations granted other 
parties can not be deemed an aid to one 
seeking registration. 

Trade marks—Identity and 

Words. 

“Tru-test” held deceptively similar to 
“Puretest,” both being used on chemicals, 
drugs, etc., sold for small sums and pur- 
chased by all classes. 


similarity— | 


| building in gocd repair, and to restore any 


| were consulted oratly at or about the time 
| the property was sold in 1926. 


| out of the income, and the trustees at one | 
|bonds and from the bank deposits was 


| distributed among the beneficiaries. 


| tial profit was realizé® from the sale of 


;term “association” to have been synono- 


| being possessed of powers and so exercis- 


as a corporation. Petitioners, on the other | 
hand, argue that it should have been! 
taxed at the rate the Revenue Acts pro- 
vided for the taxation of a trust. Two! 
small items, penalties for the years 1925) 
and 1926, amounting to $176.68 and $185.87, | 
were also involved, but the correctness of | 
petitioners’ position in reference thereto 
is now conceded by respondent. 

Was the Zenith Real Estate Trust for 
the purposes of income taxation a corpora- 
tion or a trust? 


‘Corporations” Defined 

The Revenue Acts provided for differ- | 
ent rates of taxation on the income of cor- | 
poratio and trusts. They defined the 
term ‘“cOrporation” as follows: | 
“The term ‘corporation’ includes associ- | 
ations, joint stock companies.” (Sec. 2(a), | 
Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926.) | 
The trust indenture which created the 
Zenith Real Estate Trust contained pro-| 
visions below set forth.* 


Testimony Reviewed 


Briefly stated, the testimony showed: 

The trustees, who organized the trust, 
purchased Duluth real estate in July, 1920, 
the three trustees and a fourth person | 
each contributed $5,000 toward the down 
payment. Each later contributed $2,500. 
Subsequently other persons subscribed, to 
whom trust certificates were issued. The| 
Single piece of property purchased was 
occupied by a Kresge store under a lease 
which obligated it to pay all taxes, assess- 
ments, insurance of all kinds, to keep the 


| 
| 


part destroyed. The trustees held title to 
the property but appointed an agent to 
collect the monthly rentals and see that 
the tenant complied with its obligations 

The trustees met occasionaly to consider | 
the value of the property and its possible 
disposition, as well as for declaration of | 
dividends from income. They had no other 
activities. They had no officers. No meet- 
ing of the beneficiaries was ever held al- 
though the princi al certificate holders | 


Dividends for each six months were paid 


time set aside a depreciation fund of $5,000 | 
and invested it in bonds, which bonds were | 
held for about a year. Interest from these | 


the only interest collected. The property, 
the only real estate ever held, was sold 
in December, 1926, and the proceeds aS 

e 
trust was thereupon dissolved. A substan- | 


the property. 
Questions Held Different 

Both counsel cite Hecht v. Malley 265 
U. S. 144, to support their positions. Aisde 
from the fact that it is a Supreme Court 
decision, we see little reason for the em- 
phasis placed upon this holding. The} 
question there decided is not the one here | 
presented. 

It is true, the court was there consider- 
ing a tax (excise) and the taxpayer, as 
here, was a Massachusetts trust. But 
here the similarity stops. ‘Doing business” 
was the test for the impostion of the 
excise tax, not the character of the in- 
stumentality that transacted the business. 
Moreover, to be taxable, the entity was 
required to be a “corporation, joint-stock 
company or association now or hereafter 
organized in the United States for profit.” 

There was not, as here, two sections of 
the Revenue Act to be construed, one | 
covering corporations (including associa- | 
tions) and another covering trusts. Ob-| 
viously, as the Congress in the Revenue 
Acts under consideration dealt with both} 
entities and provided different tax rates | 
for each, it could not have intended the | 





mous with the word “trust” as that term | 
was used by it. (Revenue Acts, 1924, 
1926, Sec. 219(a).) 

Our question then is—When is a Massa- 
chusetts trust an association under these 
Acts and when is it a trust? 

Probably the best test is to be found 
in the activities of the entity. One could 
readily conceive of a Massachusetts trust 


ing them that for taxation purposes it 
should be called a corporation. An illus- 
tration of this is to be found in Trust No. | 
5833, Security-First Nat. Bank v. Welch, 
50 F. (2d) 613. 


Determination of Trusts 

Likewise, it is easy to conceive of a} 
Massacuhettts trust so designed and so} 
pugposed as to be considered a trust as 
that term is used in the Revenue Acts. | 
For an illustration of this, see Lansdowne 
Realty Trust v. Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue, 50 F. (2d) 56. It necessarily fol- 
lows then, and numerous decisions sustain | 
this view, that in determining when a} 
trust is an association courts must look | 
to the substance rather than,the form of 
the entity used to carry on the business. 

Likewise, it must be more influenced by | 
the instrument’s activities than the ascer- | 
tainment of the possible field of its activ- 
ity. ‘Gardner v. United States, 49 F. (2d) 
992; Little Four Oil & Gas Co. v. Lewellyn, 
35 F. (2d) 149; Lansdowne Realty Trust v. 
Commissioner, 50 F. (2d) 56.) 

This does not mean that we should not 
look to the artictes of agreement which 
brought the entity into being. An exami- 
nation of this document will aid a court’s 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 

*We, (three persons) * * * for the benefit 
of the beneficiaries of the trust by this in- 
strument created, do hereby covenant and 
agree * * 7 | 

(1) (to) * * * acquire title to the follow- 
ing described real estate in the City of Du- 
luth, * * * and the buildings and improve- 
ments situated thereon, described as fol- 
lows * * °, 

The trustees may also acquire title to 
other real estate * * * and develop the same 
* * * and managing and leasing, mortgaging 
or selling the same or any part thereof and 
otherwise dealing with the trust property 
as herein set forth. 

* + . 

(3) Said trustees shall use all money paid 
to them as such * * * for the purchase and 
improvement of real estate in the cities of 
the United States * * *, including the 
shares of or interests in trusts or corpora- 
tions formed for the purpose of purchasing 
and improving real estate, and all property 
shall be held by them in joint tenancy as 
trustees hereunder * * *. 

Given Control Over Property 

(4) Said trustees shall have * * * 
absolute control over and disposal of 
* * * property held by them * * * under 
this trust * * including the power to sell 
* * * on such terms and conditions as they 
deem best. to mortgage of pledge * * * to 
lease or hire for improvement * * * for a 
term beyond the possible terminetion of 
this trust or for any less term, * * *. 

Said trustees shall have power to borrow 
money and to secure repayment of the same 
* * *; but neither said trustees, nor any 
shareholder hereunder, shal! be personally 
liable for any money so borrowed. All per- 
sons dealing with said trustees shall look 
only to the property of the trust for pay- 
ment of their claims. * * *, 

(5) Said trustees may set aside such por- 


as 
all 
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‘Summary of New Cases Filed \§peaker Garner 


On Docket of Supreme Court 


Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
+ the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each {tem includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Carriers—Rates—Terminizi charges—Unload- 
ing of livestock—Charges not covered by 
line-haul carriers’ tariffs— 

Whether a charge of 25 cents per car for 
unloading livestock collected by a _ stock- 
yard and terminal company from shippers, 
in additicn to the line-haul rate and a flat 
$2 terminal charge specified in the pub- 
lished tariffs on the line-haul carriers, was 
unlawful where not provided for by such 
tariffs, on the theory that the $2 terminal 
charge covered the services rendered by the 
stockyard and terminal company in unload- 
ing the livestock as the agent of the line- 
haul carriers, particularly in view of the 
fact that the tariffs of the line-hauw! car- 
riers contained a so-called absorption clause 
to the effect, as claimed, that the terminal 
charge would cover the unloading charges; 
or whether the additional charge of 25 cents 
could be sustained on the theory that the 
stockyard company’s services in unloading 
the livestock were performed for the ship- 
per and not for the line-haul carriers.— 
Adams et al., etc., v. Mellon et al., No. 581; 
Cc. C. g. 7, cert. (51 F. (2d) 620). 
ah (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

ct). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 
Evidence—Conclusions — Res gestae — As- 
sumption of risk— 

In an action against a railroad company 
under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
for the death of a track supervisor who 
was killed in a collision of the railroad 
motor car, in which he and two officers of 
the company were riding, with a freight 
train, in which it was claimed that the of- 
ficers had instructed the track supervisor 
to hurry and not stop at a crossing in ac- 
cordance with his usual custom in operating 
the car over the track, whether the court 
erred in excluding testimony as to a decla- 
ration made by one of the officers within 
three minutes after the accident that “it 
was all my fault’? and as to a declaration 
of the other officer witHin five minutes 
after the accident that “it is all our fault,” 
on the ground that the declarations consti- 
tuted conclusions, and in rejecting testi- 
mony as to a declaration of one of the offi- 
cers within five minutes after the col- 
lision that “we told” the supervisor “if he 
could, to hurry on in,” as against the con- 
tention that it was edmissible as a part 
of the res gestae; and whether the track 
supervisor had assumed the risk notwith- 
standing the directions of the superior of- 
ficers to hurry.—Taylor, ete., v. Southern 
Railway Co., No. 572; Va. Sup. Ct. Appls., 
cert. (Sept. 16, 1931; no opinion). 


« 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Indians—Allottments—Construction of Semi- 
nole Agreements—Allottee’s right to min- 
erals and oil and gas— 

Whether the “land” allotted to Indians 
under the Seminole Agreements of 1898 and 
1900 included m*rely the surface, or in 
addition thereto included minerals and oil 
and gas under the surface.—Fish et al. v. 
Wise et al., No. 583; C. C. A. 10, cert. (52 
F. (2d) 544). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Repara- 
tions — Conclusiveness of Commission’s 
finding of fact supported by evidence— 
Whether a court, in an action by shippers 

against a stockyard company for reparations 

in accordance with an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that unload- 
ing charges exacted by the company were 
unlawful, erred in rejecting the Commis- 
sion’s finding of fact that the charge was 
unreasonable and unlawful, supported, as 
claimed by the shippers, by substantial evi- 
dence.—Adams et al., etc., v. Mellon, etc., 
et al.. No. 581; C. C. A. 7, cert. (§1 F. 
(2d) 620). 


Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Oil and gas (see Indians). 

Railroads (see Carriers; Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

Net losses—Affiliated companies—New mem- 
bers— 

Where corporation which became mem- 
ber of affiliated group in 1927 had sustained 
net losses in 1925 and 1926, and had no net 
income in 1927, are net losses of such cor- 
porations for 1925 and 1926 deductible on 
consolidated return. for 1927.—Woolford 
Realty Co., Inc., v. Rose, No. 582; C. C. A. 
5, cert. (Nov. 13, 1931). 


STATE TAXATION 

Mississippi—-Income tax—Corporations and 

individuals—Discrimination—Allocation— 

Under Mississippi income tax law of 1924, 
resident individuals and domestic corpora- 
tions were required to pay tax on entire 
net income; under 1928 amendment, do- 
mestic corporations were permitted to ex- 
clude income earned without State; appel- 
lant, a Mississippi resident, engaged in con- 
tracting business in competition with do- 
mestic corporations; whether Mississippi tax 
on income which he earned and received in 
Tennessee, on contract entered into and 
completed in that State, amounts to dis- 
crimination in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.—Lawrence et al. v. State Tax 
Commission of Mississippi, No. 580; Miss. 
Sup. Ct., appl. (Nov. 9, 1931). 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DAMAGES—Measure of damages—Permanent injuries—Period of incapacity—Evi- 


dence—Mortality tables— 


In an action for permanent injuries, mortality tables are admissible to prove the 
period of the injured person’s probable incapacity, but are not conclusive and the 
jury in determining the duration of such period may consider other evidence such 
as evidence as to the age, health, habits, and physical condition of the injured 


person. 


Donoghue v. Smith et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors. 


JUDGMENT—Conclusiveness—Ruling on demurrer to plea—Conclusiveness of trial 


before other judge— 


A ruling of a judge of the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia sustaining 
a demurrer to a plea claiming a set-off in an action in replevin, with leave to file 
an amended plea, was not conclusive as to the propriety of such a plea in such 
an action on the trial of the case before another judge of such court, since the trial 
judge has the ultimate responsibility as the case is finally presented to the trial 


court for decision. 


Marks v. Frigidaire Sales Corporation; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5197, Dec. 14, 1931. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Liability for injuries—Notice of claim—Service on 
city manager instead of city attorney—Waiver of defect— 

The service of a notice of claim against a city in Florida for injuries on the city 
manager instead of the city attorney as required by the city charter did not pre- 
clude recovery, where the claimant’s attorney consulted with the city attorney 
a few days after the accident and was told by the city attorney to present the claim 
to the city manager, and where a copy of the notice served on the city manager 
was sent to the city attorney, since the defect in the service of the notice was a 
mere formal defect which the city could and did waive. P - 


Kibbe v. City of Miami; Fla. Sup. Ct. 


SET-OFF—Replevin by conditional seller—Buyer’s plea claiming damages for 


breach of warranty— 


A purchaser of an electric refrigerator under a conditional sales contract could 
plead a set-off claiming damages for breach of warranty in the seller's action in 
the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia to replevin the refrigerator on 
the purchaser's default in the payment of installments, under a provision of the 
District Code that “mutual debts and claims under contract between the parties 
to a common law action * * * may be set off against each other by a plea in bar, 
whether such debts be of the same or of a different nature or degree, and whether 
the claims be for liquidated debts or unliquidated damages for breach of contract,” 
since both the seller in his action for replevin and the buyer in his claim for dam- 
ages for breach of warranty relied on breaches of different provisions of the same 
contract and the buyer could have claimed such damages in a separate action. 

Marks v. Frigidaire Sales Corporation; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5197, Dec. 14, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Designs— 


A design patent may anticipate a mechanical patent.—Hargraves, In re. 


P. A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2434, Dec. 28, 1931. 


(Cc. C. 


PATENTS—Double patenting—Designs— 


One may have a mechanical and a design patent upon the same subject matter, 
but there must be a clear patentable distinction between the two inventive ideas 
involved; when the two ideas are indistinguishable in their characteristics, and 
manifestly the result of the same inventive idea, a second patent will not be 
granted; if prior design patent would anticipate application here, grant of me- 
chanical patent would be double patenting; power to create monopoly is exhausted 


by first patent.—Hargraves, In re. 


(Cc. C. P. A.) —6 U.S. Daily, 2434, Dec. 28, 1931. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Designs— 

Applicant for mechanical patent for balloon tires which is anticipated by his own 
design patents for resilient tires cannot raise argument that design patents are void 
as being upon unpatentable subject matter (tire treads); such design patents are 
prima facie valid, and it is not the function of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Apfeals to determine whether earlier design patent was illegally granted.—Har- 


graves, In re. 


PATENTS—Balloon tires claims refused— 


(Cc. C. P. A.) —6 U. S. Daily, 2434, Dec. 28, 1931. 


Hargraves application for Balloon Tires, claims refused.—Hargraves, In re. (C. 
Cc. P. A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2434, Dec. 28, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


DEFINITIONS—Association distinguished from trust—Tests— ; 
The real estate trust described is not taxable as a corporation; in determining 
when a Massachusetts is an association and when it is a trust, the courts will 
look to the substance rather than the form of the entity used to carry on the 
business, and the best test is to be found in the activities of the entity ——Tyson 


tion of the annual income as they may deem 
prudent for a contingent fund, or sinking 
fund, or both. They shall divide the re- 
mainder of the net income of the property 
held by them under this trust among the 
shareholders annually, or oftener, at their 


discretion, and their decisions as to what 
constitutes net income from time to time 
shall be final. * * * 


(6) Said trustees may from time to time 
incur and pay ;reasonable expenses for 
the transaction of the business of the 
trust, * * *, 

The compensation of said trustees for 
their ordinary duties shall not exceed 5 per 
cent of the income of the property held by 
them under this trust 

(7) Said trustees shall issue certificates or 
receipts in such form es they shall deem 
best for each sum of $100 or for multiples 
thereof, paid to them under this agrement; 
but no certificate shall be issued for any less 
sum than $100 which shall be deemed a 
share. * * * 

(8) Shares may be 
books of said trustees, 
Capital Increase Provision 
(9) Said trustees may from time to time, 
at their discretion, invite and receive further 
subscriptions for the purpose of increasing 


transferred on the 


_* 


v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2434, Dec. 28, 1931. 


r the 


the capital of the trust, upon such terms and 
conditions as they shall deem best. 

(10) No assessment shall ever be made 
upon any of the shareholders or beneficiary 


hereunder. 

(11) The books of said trustees shall al- 
ways be open to the inspection of share- 
holders. 

(12) Any trustee under this agreement 
may resign his trust * * *. The remaining 
trustees shall fill any and all vacancies that 
may be caused by death or resignation, 
* * * All powers hereunder may be exer- 
cised and all deeds and other instruments 
may be executed by two of the trustees and 
their decision shall be binding upon 
eu *** 

(12) At the 
death of the last 


years, after 
survivor of the fol- 
lowing named persons: * * or at such 
earlier time as two or more * * * trustees 
* * * may appoint, said trustees shall termi- 
nate this trust by selling all property then 
held by them, as such, and dividing the 
proceeds among the shareholders 

(14) Said trustees shall be responsible only 
for a wilful breach of trust, and each shall 
be responsible only for his own acts. 

(15) This declaration of trust may be 
amended from time to time by the said 
trustees. 


expiration of 21 
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Predicts Texas 


Will Be Divided 


‘Confident Sentiment in Fa- 
| vor of Five States Will 
Grow Because of Diverse 
Interests 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, which 
have less population and only a small 
fraction of the area which Texas has. 

| They are represented by 10 Senators, 


| against 2 from Texas. They have a total 
of 25 electoral votes against 20 for the 
larger area of Texas. Division into five 
| States would give the Senate a member- 
| ship of 104 instead of the present 96, and 
addition of 8 Senators would mean much 
in the control of the Senate. 
“Year after year the States in the north 
Atlantic group have held the balance of 
| power in the Senate, with resulting legis- 
lation favorable to their sectional inter- 
ests. The tariff and other major matters 
of Congressional legislation would be an 
} important factor of interest in connection 
| with the addition of e#ght Senators from 
| what is today the single State of Texas. 
| There have been times in the past when 
| results of tariff battles would have been 
| different if we had had 10 Senators in- 
| Stead of two. 


| Predicts Division Eventually 


| “I believe the division of the State is 
| going to come, but of course the sentiment 
| for it will have to grow. The sentiment 
| for it will grow, and sometime in the fu- 
| ture you can look not for just the lone 
| Star in a Texas flag, but five States rep- 
resenting the north, east, south, west. and 
central Texas. We have such wide divere 
sity of interests within the State, such 
growth of population, such development 
of natural resources, that undoubtedly 
there will be such crystallization of Texas 
that Texas will make the change for busi- 
ness and political benefits, 
‘Texas, with its vast domain, 
mendous resources, its rapid increase in 
many activities, its great diversity of in- 
terests, is presenting more and more today 
a complex problem in State government, 
There are new and _ sectional problems 
within the State that I believe can best be 
solved by those who are most vitally af- 
| fected. I have no political ambitions in 
|any way affected by this proposal but I 
have made it, and still favor it with undi- 
| minished enthusiasm, because I believe it 
| would be better for the country as a whole 
;}and especially for the South and the 
| Southwest. It would bring the South and 
|the Southwest more political power and 
prestige vital to the development of the 
;almost unlimited resources of that vast 
| area now comprising the State. 
Has Power to Subdivide 
“Texas,—alone of all the States—has 
| power to subdivide its area in this way. 
| Under the joint resolution of Congress for 
; annexation of Texas back in 1845, it was 
| provided that new States of convenient 
| Size, not exceeding four in number, in ad- 
; dition to the State, and having sufficient 
| population, may hereafter, by the State’s 
| consent, be formed out of the territory of 
| Texas and be entitled to admission under 
| the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
The government of Texas approved that 
| and the State was admitted to the Union 
} under that resolution. The whole matter 
|is left to the discretion of the Legislature 
| of the State of Texas, the consent of Con- 
gress to division of the State having been 
granted when the former Republic of 
Texas was so annexed to the United States. 
|It cannot be contravened that Texas de- 
|manded, received and still retains the 
| privilege of division into States whenever, 
|in the opinion of the State Legislature, 
| such division would be to the best interests 
| of Texas. And that time is coming, 


| though no one today can forecast when.” - 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Amer. academy of political and social science, 
Phi! Prisons of tomorrow, ed. by Edwin 
| H. Sutherland and Thorsten Sellin. (Its 
} Annals. v. 157, Sept., 1931.) 262 p. illus. 
} _ Phil., 1931. 31-32513 
| Ander, Oscar F. T. N. Hasselquist, career and 
| influence of Swedish-Amer. clergyman, 
| journalist and educator by ... 260 p. Rock 
Island, Ill., Augustana hist. soc., 1931. 
31-32324 
Baugher, Jacob I. Organization and adminis- 
tration of practice-teaching in privately en- 
dowed colleges and liberal arts, by ... 
(Teachers coll., Columbia univ. Contribs. 
to education, no. 487.) Issued also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia univ. 127 p. N. Y¥,, 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 
31-32702 
Zealots of Zion. 317 p. illus. 
31-32319 
(Augustan books of 
E. Benn., 1931. 
31-25858 
Brown, Wm. K. Your good and bad days of 
1931. v. 1 illus. Chicago, H. M. Ballard, 
inc. 31-32632 
Calif. Univ. .Bur. of public admin. Study of 
Salaries, education and experience records 
| of library employes in Calif., May 1, 1930; 
| made by .. . for Calif. library assn. 39 p. 
| Berkeley?, 1931. 31-25837 
The Catholic mirror, Springfield, Mass. Cen- 
|} tury of Catholicism in western Mass, 
| 350 p. illus. Springfield, Mass., Mirror press, 
publishers of Catholic mirror, 1931. 
31-32633 
Chapple, John B. La Follette socialism; how 
it affects your job, your savings, your in- 
surance policy, your rights and your future, 
160 p. Ashland, Wis., Prtd. by J. M. Chap- 
ple & co., 1931. 31-22511 
Class, Edward C. Prescription and election in 
elementary-school teacher-training  curri- 
cula in State teachers colleges. Pub. with 
approval of Prof. E. S. Evenden, sponsor, 
Thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univ. 92 p. N, 
Y., Teachers coll., Columbja uniy., 1931. 
31-32701 
Dallmann, Wm. How Peter became pope .. , 
113 p. St. Louis, Mo., Concordia pub. house, 
1931. 31-32515 
|Pteat Paul. The world economic crisis, 1929- 


Birney, Hoffman. 
Phil., Pa., 1931 
Brown, Thos. E. 


poetry.) 30 p. Lond. 


1931. 165 p. Lond., Macmillan, 1931 
31-32515 
The Jew and his religion, 
confirmation and high school 
. and Rabbi B. Benedict 
N. Y., Block pub. co., 1931, 
31-32326 
-Library. Publica- 
biblograhy. Compiled by 
(Bulletin of Goucher coll:) 
1930 31-25834 


Feuer, Leon I. 
guide for 
clasess by . 
Glazer. 158 p. 


Goucher coll., Baltimore. 
tions of faculty; 
Library. v. i. 
Baltimore, Md., 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Deterioration of Christmas Holly 
and Sto e—Cir. No. 207, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 19 cents Agr. 31-1039 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. vf Narerotics, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30. 1951— Dec. N 3043, Bur. of 
Narcotics, Treasury Dept Price, 10 cents, 

31-23573 
1930-31—Cir. No. 

Price, 15 cents. 

(Agr. 27-144) 

Labor Legislation of Ecuador—Bull. of Bur. of 
Labor Statistics No. 559, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Price, 10 cents L31-187 

| Surface Water Supplv of Great Basin, 1930— 

Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 705, 

U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 cents. 

(GS10-348) 
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Farm Real Estate Situation, 
209, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Illinois Building Purchase of Utility Securities Canning Industry 


16,000 Miles of 


Paved Highwa ys Transcript of Testimony Concerns Activity of 


More Than Two-thirds of | 
State Road Program Al- 


ready Completed, Says 
Highway Engineer | 








| 
By Frank T. Sheets | 


In the Middle West Outlined 


Company in the Insull Power Grou P | 
es ee | 





ee of the Middle West Utilities Company in the North West Utilities 
Company, a holding company, was described Dec. 8 at the investigation by the 

Federal Trade Commission into financial activities of power and gas utilities. 

Frank Buckingham, economist of the Commission, testified as to holdings of Middle | 

West in the North West Company. Excerpts from transcript of Mr. Buckingham’s 

testimony follow: 

ors of the Wisconsin River Power Company 





By Mr. Healy: 


: Miinois Q. What is the North West Utilities Com-| that was sold to the North West Utilities | 
Chief Highway Engineer, State of Ilino pany? A. Holding company. Company? A. $2,168,925. | 
Highway construction and administra-|_ Q. Who controls it? A. The Middle West Q. What was the par value of the common 

tion in Tllinois has been revolutionized | Utilities Company. stock of the Southern Wisconsin Power Com-| 

in the last 18 years, mostly as a result Q. What were the stock holdings of the| pany sold to the North West Utilities Com- 
lly revol tionary change in the Middle West Utilities Company in the North; pany? A. $1,030,150. 

of an equally revolutionary cné to. | West Utilities Company as of Sept. 30, 1930?| Q. And the par value of the common stock 

attitude of the people of the State t0O-/ 4 The Middle West Utilities Company held! of the Wisconsin Power Light & Heat Com-| 

wards the automobile as a means of | al outstanding common stock and 80 per| pany that was sold to North West Utilities 
travel and transportation. cent of all voting stock of the North West| Company. A. $400,000. 


From the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth until 1913 public highway im- 
provement was left solely to the town- | 
ships of the State, of which there were | 
1,600. Forty-eight hundred commissioners | 
were in charge of the highways of the| 
State, with no directing hand to guide| 
their efforts. As a result, short sections 
of roads were improved here and there, 
but these served more to aggravate the 
situation than to help it, because the 
majority of the roads were practically 
impassable during a large portion of the 
year. 

Beginning of Movement 

The ever-increasing use of the motor | 
car as a means of travel and transporta- 
tion, together with the educational work 
carried on by the State Highway Com-' 
mission, created in 1905, and the publica- 
tion of numerous articles in the various 
newspapers and periodicals, led to the 

assage of a law in 1907 which provided | 
or the licensing of motor vehicles. After | 
1911 all fees collected from this source | 
were required to be spent only for_the| 
construction and maintenance of State 
roads. 

No provisions, however, were made for 
the expenditure of this money, which was 
rapidly accumulating in the State treas- 
ury, and a feeling favorable to the cen- 
tralization of road building control 
brought about the enactment of the State 
Aid Act of 1913. By this act the burden 
of the main traveled through routes were 
taken from the townships and placed in 
the State and in the counties, of which 
there were 102. . | 

In addition to creating a State Zighway | 
Department, the State Aid Law provided | 
for the construction and mainfenance of 
a system of highways conrecting the | 
principal cities and trading points. This 
system of improved roads, having a total 
length of approximately 16,000 miles, was 
to be paid for on a 50-50 basis by the 
State and counties. Numerous short sec- 
tions of narrow pavement began to appear 
on the main roads of the various counties 
but these pieces of improved roads served 
to advertise the value of hard surfaced 
roads rather than to relieve the situation 
or to meet the demand for an early com- 
pletion of a uniform system of connected 
durable roads commensurate with the 
rapidly growing needs of the common- 
wealth. 


Bond Issue Voted _ 

To reach the goal of a state-wide sys- 
tem of main highways, to which the 
county and township roads would be sub- 
sidiary, and which would coordinate with 
the Federal-aid roads, within a reasonable 
time, it soon became evident that pro- 
visions must be made for additional funds 
and more control vested in the State 
Highway Department. Therefore, a law 
Was passed by the Legislature in 1917 and 
adopted on Nov. 4, 1943, by the people 
by referendum vote. ‘,1is law provided 
for the building of a sy.f2m of 4,800 miles 
of durable hard-surfacti highways with 
funds derived from the proceeds of a 
$60,000,000 bond issue, both principal and 
itnerest of which were to be paid from 
motor license fee receipts. 

Road building was carried on at such a 
rapid rate under this act that by 1924 
it became evident that unless further 
means of financing were provided, the) 
construction program would have to be 
reduced materially as the estimates of 
cost on which the designated mileage were | 
based were inadequate. This was due to 
the changed economic conditions resulting 
from the World War, even though the sur- 

lus motor license fees and Federal-aid 
unds were used to supplement the funds 
derived from the $60,000,000 bond issue. 


Second Bond Issue Carries 

Therefore, the matter was laid before 
the 53rd General Assembly and a law 
was passed permitting the people of Illi- 
nois to vote at the general election in 
November, 1924, on the proposition of issu- 
ing additional highway bonds amounting 
to $100,000,000 for the purpose of com- 
pleting the first system of bond issue roads 
and for the improvement of 139 more 
designated routes, having a total length 
of approximately 5,000 miles. The prin- 
cipal and interest on these bonds were 
to be paid, as befare, from motor license 


fees unless such revenues were at any 
time insufficient to meet such require- 
ments. The proposition carried. 


In 1927 it became appareny that addi- 
tional financing would be necessary if 
the entire mileage of the state-wide sys- 
tem were to be completed within a rea- 
sonable time. This was caused by the 
fact that the General Assembly at the 
time of the passage of the Act of 1924 
had designated approximately 5,000 miles 
of routes instead of the 2,700 miles asked 
for by the Department, without increasing | 
the money proportionately. Therefore, a/| 
bill was passed by the fifty-fifth General 
Assembly in 1927 which provided for a 
tax of 2 cents per gallon on motor vehicle | 
gasoline, 1 cent of which should go to 
the State for the purpose of completing 
the state-wide system, and 1 cent to the 
counties to be expended on their State 
aid system under State supervision. 


Law Held Unconstitutional 

This law was placed in operation Aug. 1 
1927, but its constitutionality was attacked 
and early in 1928 the supreme court de- 
clared it unconstitutional because of cer- 
tain legal technicalities. 

The General Assembly in 1929, however, 
passed a new law taxing motor fuel 3 
cents per gallon. Two-thirds of the re-| 
,Sulting funds were allotted to the State 
for the carrying out of the proposed high- | 
way construction program and one-third 
was allotted to the counties for their | 
State aid and county road work. | 

This act has withstood all legal attacks | 
and is providing adequate funds for the 
extension and improvement of the present 
network of more than 10,000 miles of fine 
highways, which now extend the length 
and breadth of the State, and for the 
improvement of from 400 to 600 miles of 
the State aid or secondary system of 
highways per year. 

The maintenance work necessary (9 
safeguard the investment which has been 
made in highways becomes more extensive 
each year as more roads are added to the 
system. As fast as the roads are com- 
pleted they are divided into sections and 
patrols with a maintenance patrolman in 
charge. 


Maintenance Work Included 

The work includes the physical main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, culverts and 
properties; the placing and maintenance 
of route markers, warning signs and city 
limit and directional signs; the moving 
of vegetation, trimming of trees and keep- 
ing of rights of way in a neat and at- 
traciive condition; the removal of snow 
and ice from the pavements; the repair 
and replacement of guard fence, ithe con- 
struction of incidental improvements to 
eliminate dangerous road conditions and 
to increase the permanency of road struc- 
tures or correct minor defects unforseen 
during construction, and other items relat- 
ing to the roadway and its preservation 
and beautification. The cost of main- 
tenance in Illinois is about 5.7 per at 


Utilities Company. 


directors and members of the executive 
mittee of the North West Utilities Company 
held corresponding positions with the Middle 


eration, transmission and distribution of elec- 
| tricity and gas, and in the supplying of heat, 


operating companies and 


; 31, 1929, are the Lake Superior District Power 
Company, operating in the northern parts of 


Q. Were these all 


the outstanding stocks | 
of these companies? 


Q. Are the same men officers and directors A. No, sir. These stocks | 


of both the Middle West Utilities Company | comprised 72 per cent, of the outstanding | 
and the North West Utilities Company. A./| common stock of Wisconsin River Power-Com- 
Yes, sir. On Dec, 31, 1929, the officers and) pany, over 68 per cent of the outstanding 


com-|common stock of Southern Wisconsin Power | 
Company, and all of the outstanding com- 


mon stock of Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat 


West Utilities Company. Company. 

gon You have said the North West Utilities +++ 

ompany is a holding company. What does it Those shares were sold by the Middle! 
control, and how? A. It is a holding com- wos Utilities Company to the North West | 
pany. and controls, through common stock Utilities Company? A. Yes, sir | 
ownership, certain public utility operating F Pte , Utilities < . 
companies which are employed in the gen- Q. The North West Utilities Company paid 


for them by issuing $2,000,000 par value com- 
mon stock and $2,250,000 
ferred stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time did the North West Utilities | 
Company issue some additional preferred 
stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of what par 
of the preferred 
$750,000. 

Q. To whom was that $750,000 of par value | 
issued? A. It was exchanged with the Middle 
West Utilities Company for $750,000 par value 
of Middle West Utilities Company 7 per cent 
preferred. | 

Q. That is, the $750,000 par value of pre-| 
ferred was delivered by the North West Utill- 
ties Company to Middle West Utilities Com- 





par value of pre- 


water, railway and bus services. 

Q. Where are the names of the subsidiary 
in what State are 
their properties located?. 


, 9 
A. The names of the companies, as of Dec. value? A. The remainder 


stock had a par value of | 


Wisconsin and Michigan, 
Public Service Company, which 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
consin Power & Light 
in the central and 
State of Wisconsin 
Q. When, and under the laws of what State, 


the Northwestern 
operates in 
and the Wis- 
Company, operating 


southern parts of the 





was the North West Utilities Company or- anv iddl Jtili 

a oe hie a 3 ‘-| pany and Middle West Utilities Company 

eee A. On Dec. 30, 1918, under the laws | thereupon delivered to North West Utilities 

. oma te Tceeteetanare of the eon Company $750,000 par value of Middle West 
eve ? F =| Utilities any prefe stock? A. That is 

pany? A. C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy and aa Company preferred stoc A. That 

P. B. Drew. Q. Is that what happened? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. There were some directors elected Dec 


1 es z , @. Do you know why this exchange of pre- 
31. 1918, were there not? A. Yes, sir. _| ferred shares was made? A. The exchange | 
ones "i ao came ees aoe ae they | was made by the Middle West Companv for 
; : owen ; ys. t tion of the North West Utili- 

Q. They were succeeded Jan. 3, 1919, by ih Seon aseeemeeo a ee 


ties Company, in order to provide the latter) 
company with a higher grade security to be| 
used as collateral to secure the issue of its 
collateral trust notes. 

Q. Then I take it the North West Utilities | 


certain other directors, were they not? A. Yes, 
sir. 


~+ + 


Q. Names those directors. A. At a meeting | 


of the board of directors held three days| COmpany issued some collateral trust notes? 
later, or on Jan. 3, 1919, all the directors) A. Yes, sir. | 
just mentioned resigned, and the vacancies Q. In what amount? A. In the amount of | 


$1.000,000. 

Q. These notes were to be secured by a de- 
posit of securities with a trustee under the | 
indenture; is that true? A. That is true. 

Q. Do you know under the terms of that 
indenture whether the North West Utilities 
Company was at liberty to pledge its own 
preferred stock? A. No, sir: I do not. 

Q. We have looked up the indenture, and| 
it is our understanding that under the terms 
of it the North West Utilities Company could 
not pledge its own preferred stock. If I am 
wrong about it. the company can correct me. | 
If it is true that the North West Utilities 
Company could not pledge its own preferred 
under the indenture, might, not one of the 
purposes of this exchange have been to pro- | 
vide the North West Utilities Company with 
the preferred stock of another company which | 
it, could pledge? A. Yes, sir. 


> + > 


Q@. Now, you have said that the North West | 
Utilities Company issued notes in the amount 
of $1,000,000. To whom did it deliver these 
notes? A. To the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany 

Q. What did the Middle West Utilities Com- 
| pany deliver to the North West Utilities Com- 
pany in exchange for $1,000,000 of notes? A. 
$1 800.000 par value of preferred stock. 

Q. Of what company? A. Of the North 
West Utilities Company. 

Q. And was that $1,800,000 
North West Utilities Company preferred stock 
part of the $2,250,000 par value of preferred 
stock which the North West Utilities Com- 
pany delivered to Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany in part payment of the public utility 
companies operating in Wisconsin that you 
have named? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Now, you have said that the $750,000 par 
value of the Middle West Utilities Company 
stock with North West Utilities Company 
obtained in that exchange was deposited un- 
der the indenture to secure the $1,000,000 of 

r i i y -| notes. What other securities were deposited 

started @ hearing to determine what fig ; under the same indenture? A. $2,160,000 par 
ure the Oklahoma allowables for oil pro- ; value of Wisconsin River Power Company 
duction shall be for the first quarter of | common stock, $1,030,000 par value of South- 
1932 ern Wisconsin Power Company common stock, 


$400,000 par value Wisconsin Power Light & 
A petition asking the fixing of a new Heat Company common stock 


were filled by the election of Frank J. Baker, | 
Britton I. Budd, Marshall N. Sampsell, Samuel 
Insull, L. E. Meyers, Walter S. Brewster and 
Martin J. Insull. 

Q. What officers were elected at this meet- 
ing? A. The officers elected at the Jan. 3 
meeting were Samuel Insull, president; Martin 
J. Insull, vice president; Eustace J. Knight, 
secretary, and Oliver N. McCormick, treasurer. 

Q. Very soon after the organization of the 
company it issued certain common and pre- 
ferred stock, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How many, and with what par value? 
A. 20,000 shares of common stock with a par 
value of $2,000,000 and 20.000 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred stock with a par value of 
$3,000,000 

Q. That made a total par value of $5,000,000? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. For what was this stock issued? A. The 
$2,000,000, par value, common stock, and 
$2,250,000 par value, preferred stock was is- 
sued in payment for common stocks of three 
public utility companies operating in the 
State of Wisconsin 

Q. From whom were these stocks purchased? 
A. From the Middle West Utilities Company 

Q. Name the three public utility companies 
operating in Wisconsin whose stocks were sold 
by the Middle West Utilities Company to the 
North West Utilities Company. A. The Wis- 
consin River Power Company, Southern Wis- 
consin Power Company and Wisconsin Light 
& Heat Company. 

Q. What was the pay value of the common 


par value of 


Hearing in Oklahoma 
To Set Oil Allowables 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 26. 
The State Corporation Commission has | 


allowable was filed with the Commission Q. You said that the North West Utilities 
by Ray M. Collins of Tulsa, state prora- | Company issued $2.000,000 par value of com- 
uon umpire. who did not make any rec- mon and §$2,250,000 par value of preferred 


ommendations as to the amount of daily | S%CcK for the securities of the three Wisconsin 


- companies whose shares were obtained from 
production. the Middle West Utilities Company. After 
Present daily allowable for the State | the North West Utilities Company received 
of Oklahoma is 547,000 barrels, of which those shares, at what valuation did they re- 
180,000 is apportioned to the south Okla-| cord them in the North West Utilities Com- 


pany’s books? A. $4,250,000 


Q. Did the directors of the North West Utili- 
ties Company at a meeting held Jan. 3, 1919, 
declare those securities to be of a fair value 
of $4,250,000? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that appears by an extract from 
the minutes of the bodrd of directors which 
you have copied into your report, does it not? 
A. Yes, sir 


homa City field and 150,000 to the Greater 
Seminole region. 

At a recent meeting held in Tulsa, at- 
tended by members of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission and the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, it was agreed, 
tentatively, production in the Mid-Conti- 
nent area should be reduced about 10 per 


cent below present allowables to adjust Q. Your report shows the extract from the 

supply to demand. minutes It shays the opening journal entry 

Kansas and Oklahoma representatives | °f the North West Utilities Company, does 
r ; oaniat = | it not? A. Yes, sir. 

< ae ane could be were out defi- Q. It is not necessary to read those resolu- 

tely without cooperation of Texas. tions or entries into this record. Now, you 

have stated that the $2,000,000 par value of 

7 . $ Sot common and $2.250,000 par value of preferred 

of the total expenditures of the Division | of the North West Utilities Company was 

of Highways or an amount far below the | delivered to the Middle West Utilities Com- 


average cost of maintenance of the com- 
bined road systems of all of the States 
That Illinois’ cost is very low is due 
largely to the high quality of the original | 
work and the fact that minor defects are| script of Mr. Buckingham’s testimony 


repaired as soon as they appear and be-| will be continued in the issue of 
fore further damage can result. |} Dec. 29. 


pany in exchange for certain stock of three 
Wisconsin operating companies? A. That is 
right 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 





Types of Highway Construction i 


;|ment of Commerce. 


| considerably 


{merchants in advising wise spending of the 


} and groups 


‘tional Cast Iron Pipe Company 
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| In Parts of South Record of Senate Hearing Concerns Handling | 
| Of Stabilization Holdings 


Seasonal Business Proving 
XPORTATION of wheat by the Federal 


Stimulus in Many Cities, 
President’s Unemploy- 
ment Group Is Informed | Prceed as follows: 


E 


28. (Publication of excerpts from the re 


Me ee Senator Kendrick: Mr. Stone, you spoke a 
Seasonal activity in canning plants is 


while ago, as I understood you, ae the 
i j ; S . apprehension that is felt by the public in| 
stimulating business in some Southern connection with the market value of wheat 


cities, according to reports to the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief from district agents of the Depart- 
(A summary of the 
Organization’s announcement of condi- 
tions affecting business and employment 
was printed in the issue of Dec. 24. The 
first section of the reports from_various 
cities was printed in the issue of Dec. 26.) 
The report proceed as follows: 


Pittsburgh 


because of the centralization of control. Has 
the Federal Barm Board considered what the 
effect would be of making a statement that 
the wheat if controlled would not be dumped 
indiscriminately, and that it would not be 
sold below a certain price? | 

Mr. Stone: The statement has been made. 
We made that statement on the first of | 
July, 1931, that we would only sell an average | 
of 500,000 bushels of wheat a month for the} 
next year, which ends on June 30, 1932, but} 
that we would sell any quantities to foreign | 
governments. 


Pittsburgh: Steel production in the Pitts- Senator Kendrick: Did it have a wholesome 
burgh district declined slightly durine the! effect upon the market? | 
week ended Dec. 12. Employment conditions Mr. Stone: Well, a great many people in 
show little change the wheat-producing areas did not agree that 

e that was the right thing for us to have done. | 

Atlanta They wanted the entire amount of wheat 

Atlanta: According to R. G. Dun & Com- held off the market without any sales at all 
pany, “Holiday buying and more seasonable But we did not think that was the wie 
weather has stimulated retail trade. the trend| thing to do under the circumstances, n : 
being toward moderate priced merchandise. did we think the 5 000,009 bushels a mont a 
| Manufacturers of paper boxes and kindred | Ver & 12-month pene would have any de-| 
lines report a good demand. Cotton waste | Pressing effect upon wheat prices. 


anc linter sales exceed previous year in car- ++ | 

load shipments, but less in money value. The a ae 

demand for hardware and building material is Senator Kendrick: What I had in mind in 
below normal Inventories are asking the question was, the anxiety about 
° ¥ having the wheat sold at such a price as} 

w and dealers are buying for immediate i 

aonie No improvement in the unemployment | the Government, acting through the Federal 

* » r Farm Board, would not consider. I wondered 


situation if it would not be entirely consistent to say 


According to figures announced by the pres- 
> National Organization of Savings that it will not be sold at a sacrifice, and that 
ident of the National g' g it will not be sold even at a fair price in & 


Clubs, Christmas club deposits in Georgia to-| °° ‘ \ 

tal $3,300,000 Christmas clubs, which are| Way to upset the market. 

organized by the banks, coordinate with the Mr. Stone: Among other things we con- 
sidered two things before we issued that 


statement First, the carrying charge on the 
wheat, which is heavy. And second, the ef- 
fect of carrying so large amount of wheat in | 
the hands of one corporation, overhanging the 


savings, and in Georgia it is stated that as 
much as $3,000,000 will be distributed in trade 
channels as a result of the Christmas club 
activities 


The sale of pecans for the Christmas trade market during that whole period. It has 
will bring in additional funds to this sec- been my opinion always that that has had 
tion. One pecan association, with headquar- some effect on price. I thought a gradual 
ters at Waycross, is reported to have shipped sale of this wheat. under restrictions, would | 


more than 150,000 pounds. This is reported 
to be a profitable crop to the growers even 
at the lower prices received this season, 

The creation of a social welfare planning 
commission for central control of all agencies 
in Atlanta dealing with unem- 
pioyment emergency relief has been an- 
nounced by the mayor of Atlanta and the 
chairman of the Emergency Relief Committee, 
for the purpose of utilizing the relief re-| 
scurces of Atlanta to the best advantage 

This is a constructive step toward coordinat- 
ing all relief agencies, including city, county 
and private charity, and having their efforts 
directed by a central body. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for distributing Christ- 
mas relief and individuals, clubs, church and | 
civic groups and others planning Christmas 
gifts are requested to utilize the services of 
the Christmas Clearing House, 


. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Seasonal activity of can- 
ning plants throughout the State is now be- 
ginning, resulting in employment for several 
thousand workers The local agricultural 
agent reports generally improved conditions 
in the Everglades District, with a heavy move- 
ment of beans. Prices of this commodity 
have risen from .75 to $1.65 per hamper dur- 


be very much better than if we had reached | 
June 30, 1932, with a tremendous stock of | 
wheat on hand gverhanging the coming year's 
crop. On last July 1 the carry-over of wheat 
in this country was 319,000,000 bushels, the} 
largest carry-over we have ever had. We 
produced in this country last year approxi- 
mately 886,000,009 bushels of wheat. 

Senator Kendrick: Additional, do you mean? 

Mr. Stone: Yes. You have a normal demand 
for food, feed, and seed of approximately 650,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, which leaves a sur- | 
plus for export out of the 1931 crop of 236,000,- | 
000 bushels. Unless we did get rid of some 
of the wheat in the export markets of the 
world, I was fearful that we would wake up 
next July with a carry-over larger than last 
July, which, it seems to me, would be more 
damaging to the wheat producers than it 
would be to lessen the carry-over by a gradual 
liquidation of a part of the stabilization 
holdings. 

Senator Thomas of Idaho: In event vou had 
taken the 1930 crop of wheat and sold none 
to foreign countries and had directed the Grain 
Corporation to sell the wheat out of this 
year's crop to foreign countries, you would 
not have had any more wheat on hand than 
you would at the end of the time, would you? 

Mr. Stone: The Stabilization Corporation of | 
course would have had a lot more wheat. | 


he last 10 days. The Tallahassee Monti- z L 
‘cae Pecan Company shelling plant is op- Senator Thomas of Idaho: But the same 
erating full capacity employing 150 women ieee of wheat would have been in the| 
In West Palm Beach the acting secretary Mr Riana ves. 


But I expect the wheat we 


Shamb of Commerce reports more R 
of the Chamber F have sold to foreign countries has been sold 


than twice the number of tourists now regis- | 


.|in a way t athee ee 
{tered compared with the same date a year) ig el — ery. on in the trade 
ago. Indications also point to longer st@yS| ye have acid cee eel that the wheat 
this year than in previous seasons In Day- s 0 foreign countries, under the 


terms by which it was sold, has gotten that 
much wheat out of the country which would 
not normally have gone out of the country 


if it had been in the hands of other inter- 
ested parties in the trade 


++ + 

The wheat 
if you had 
Germany 


tona Beach 300 acres of land were purchased | 
by the Roval Dutch Gardens. Incorporated, of 
Zeelan, Mich. A development is planned for 
nurseries, to supply department and chain 
stores with evergreen perennial plants, and 
for the production of poultry. 


Birmingham 

Birmingham: Christmas buying has been of 
considerable assistance to retail merchants 
and retail turnover is better A local iron 
manufacturer is indefinitely suspending op- 
erations due to surplus yard stock of pig 
iron, placing out of employment 2,300 men 
This company is continuing the employment 
of 175 men necessary for property mainte- 
nance The Ingalls Iron Works have leased 
the Chicasaw plant of the Tennessee Coal 
Iron and Railroad Company and will manu- 
facture steel barges and dredges. 

This plant is now fabricating 850 tons of 
steel for a dredge for New York The Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company and the Na- 
have submit- 


Senator Wheeler 
to Germany, 
would not 
somebody else? 

Mr. Stone: Yes, and probably Germany 
would have purchased it from Canada. 
: en SAOr Wheeler: But it would have had to 
2uy that much wheat in the world markets? | 

Mr. Stone: Yes rl 
Senator Gore: Mr. Stone, when you selected 
Mr Milnor as the head of the Stabilization 
Corporation, I believe you said you were more 


concerned about the matter of ability than 
salary. P 
Yes 


Mr. Stone: 
Senator Gore: Did the Federal Farm Board | 
select Mr. Milnor as the manager of the 


Stabilization Corporation? 


that 
not sold it 
have bought 


you sold 
to them 
it from 


ted the lowest bids on 1,000 tens of pressure Mr. Stone: They approved his selection 

pipe for Oakland. Calif Coal producers are Senator Gore: Who made the selection 

still awaiting sustained cold weather to im-/in_ fact? 

prove sales. pet. Stone As far as the Stabilization Cor- 

° poration was concerned, t c aan 
Detroit Farm Board selected = ai ee 
Detroit: According to a report issued by the the Chairman then 

Detroit Retail Merchants Association, retail Senator Gore What compensation did 

business in Detroit during the month of No-| he get? 

vember showed no improvement over several Mr. Stone: He got at that time from the 

of the previous months. In fact the general | Stabilization Corporation I think $36,000. But 

averages for retail volume in several cases|Mr. Milnor can give you all of the details 

were lower than the comparative figures dur- | about that 


ing the earlier Fall The department store | 
group shows an average of about 20 per cent 
below a year ago while the specialty shops 
and stores other than those in the depart- 
ment group were about 25 p2r cent below 
November, 1930 

Some stores showed collections to te 1 or 2 


Senator Gore: I understand, but I want 
ask you a few questions along that line Then 
he was paid an additional sum from the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, I believe? 

Mr. Stone: Yes; by the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation 


Senator Gore: An aggregate of $50,000. 


to 


points below a year ago but several showed; Mr. Stone: Yes 

ccllections to be about the same as a year ago. Senator Gore: When you came to approve 

During the last days of November there was a his selection you made no inquiry as to his 

decided increase in retail] trade talents or se:vices, did you? . 
There were 1.528 new passenger cars and Mr. Stone: Yes. He was very highly recom- 

trucks delivered in Wayne County during | mended to us by the vice president of one of 


November, a decrease of 649 under November, 
1930, and a decrease of 647 under October, 
1931 Passengers carried by the Detroit De- 
partment of Street Railways during November 


the largest banking institutions in Louis 


who is probably one of the ablest grain men 
in the country. 


St 


numbered 23,600,545, a decrease of 1.204.189 ++ + 
under October and a decrease of 5,538,692 un- Senator Gore: You do not know w , 
| der November, 1930 a PaO W. WARS Det 


Milnor was receiving then, do you? 


; F - | Mr. Stone: I do not B il c y 

; , } no ut I do know that 
The review of conditions in other there was an investigation made as to Mr 

localities will be printed in the issue Milnor's quelifications, and his honesty and 

of Dec. 29. integrity and ability. : 


Senator Ge 





re: Do you know of anybody else 

for that position? 
Mr. Stone: Yes 

under consideration 


n Illinois 


There were several 
For one there 


others 


was Mr 





Bait 
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Realty Syndicate Is Found 
Not Taxzble as Association 


[Continued from Page 4.} 


construing the activities and in weighing 
the taxpayer's asserted intention re- 
specting its activities. 

In the instant case the - rticles of agree- 
ment which brought the Zenith Real Es- 
tate Trust into existence suggest that the 
|counsel drawing the articles entertained 
for it somewhat pretentious hopes for its 
future enlargement. Its witnesses, how- 
ever, upon the hearing before the Board, 
said that it was conceived and brought 
into existence for the single purpose of 
acquiring a singie piece of real] estate: 
that such real estate had been leased fo 
a long period to a responsible lessee: and 
that the szid lessee kept the property in 
repair, and paid the taxes in addition to 
the rental. 

In short, the investment was one which 
provided with reasonable certainty for a 
sure and fixed income without either care 
or supervision. They aso say this plan 
was never departed from, save once 
when $5,000 of the income was invested 
in bonds. This departure, however, was 
also for the purpose of making more 
certain said income. 

The insertion in the articles of agree- 








ONSTRUCTION, improvement and 
“maintenance of main highways and 
highway bridges in the State of Illi- 
nois is under the direction of the 
State Division of Highways, which 
also acts as advisor to county, town-« 














ship and road district officials. Types men a oe wraminns might pirenoce 
i a ; . 2 erty may be ascribe o the 
of road and bridge construction are | caution of counsel to take care of th 
illustrated. A concrete deck girder | unforeseen and unforeseeable rather then 
: : ; t rch the w esses wher tified re- 
bridge in McHenry County is shown ao Sere | oh. on ne Seeeal : is 
at upper left. The intersection of he trust to a single in; nent, the re- 
two State hfehways near DePue in 22h som which was to . nish a fined 
an«l s.eady income for the b er 


Bureau County is shown in the view 

at the upper right. The lower pic- 

ture illustrates a typical two-lane 

pavement, showing the State stand- 

ard thickened-edge cross-section of 
roadway. 


Considering all of the facts and circum- 
stances disclosed, we conclude that the 
Zenith Real Estate Trust was for the pur- 
pose of the taxation of its income for the 

| years in question not a corporation. It 
should have been taxed as a trust. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is reversed, with directions to proceed in 

accordance with the views here expressed. 


Exportation of Surplus Wheat 





Stone at hearings of the Senate Committee on Agriculture Nov. 24, 25, 27 and 


issue of Dec. 18 and continued in subsequent issues.) 


Chicago Board of Trade. 


| Corporation, 


| who was investigated with a view of selection 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








New York Rules 


rd Is Described Qy Reserves for 


Health Insurance 


‘Minimum Prescribed for 
Farm Board was described by Chairman | Noncancellable Policy Re- 


quirements on Active and 
Disabled Lives 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 26, 
place in the beginning A ruling has just been issued by the 
Senator Gore: You made no inquiry as to | State Superintendent of Insurance, George 
whether similar talent could be obtained for|§ Yan Schaick, prescribing the bases for 
the same or less money, did you? | + wares “4 é ; 

Mr. Stone: Yes; and he asked very much Leonia oti ee bee = 
more than Mr. Milnor was secured for. And /Meaith policies tor 31 and subsequen 
Mr. Fred Wells of Minneapolis was approached, | years’ issues, The ruling follows in full 
but he would not take the position. And Mr. | text: 

Lonsdale of Kansas City, he was approached,| In this Department’s circular letter of 
but he would not take it. He not only would | Dec. 12, 1931, there were proposed certain 
papers, ee ete Seainae he ‘Agricultural Mar. | Minimum reserves for active and disabled 
keting Act lives under noncancellable accident and 

Senator Gore: He thought it was bound to| health policies. A hearing was held on 
be a failure, did he? ; this matter in our New York City office 

Mr. Stone: Yes. on Dec. 17, 1931. 

Reserve Bases Prescribed 








cord of the hearings was begun in the 
Excerpts from the record 


Jim Murphy, who is now the president of the 
He was offered the 





Senator Wheeler: What is Mr. Huff's posi-/| 


via Farmers’ National Grain Cor- | The Department has therefore decided 
Mr. Stone: He is president. ‘ | to prescribe the following bases for 1931 
and subsequent years’ issues: 

T 7 | (a) Reserves on Active Lives: The mini- 

Senstes Wheeler: Aud what is his salary? mum reserves, —— oe nee 
Mr. Stone: S $15,000. mium reserve, to those require 

oe Who selected Mr. Huft ! Cammack’s Table for the renee waiting 

Mr. Stone: The directors of the Farmers’ | Period, on the full preliminary term basis. 


(b) Reserves on Disabled Lives: Claim 
reserves to be based on the Class III ex- 
perience with the exception that for claims 


National Grain Corporation 
Senator Wheeler: And what 
position, did you say? 


is Mr. Milnor’s 


Mr. Stone: He is the president and general of less than 27 months’ duration the 
. > aes ss s re- 
manager of the Grain Stabiliation Corpora- oleae “ s ye 
tion, and he is vice president and general serves may be taken as equivalent to the 


prospective payments for three and one- 
half times the period between ‘tic date of 
disability and the date of valuation in 
case this period is less than 27 months, 
provided that in no case shall the reserve 
be less than the equivalent of seven weeks’ 
claim payments. 
Limitation of Indemnity 
Reserves on policies or claims contain- 
ing a limitation as to the indemnity paid 
for any one sickness or accident or a limi- 
|tation on the aggregate benefits to be 
modified from the above requirements in 
such manner as the actual facts warrant. 
This ruling does not cover mere notices 
of claims, resisted claims, other reported 
claims in connection with which the com- 
it to the Farmers’ Union, and Mr. Huff is| Pany does not yet have any means of de- 
the president of the Farmers’ Union, and he| termining whether or not it is actually 
e sure, directa the, policies of the Farmers’ a or claims incurred but not yet re- 
nion, isn at so? ported. Reserves should be set up on such 
Mr. Stone: No; he is no longer the presi-| notices and claims in such manner as the 
dent of the Farmers’ Union. Mr. Simpson 4S | companies’ calculations justify. 


the president. ; > 
Senator Wheeler: They have split up, haven't The maximum rate of interest in cale 


manager of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration 

Senator Wheeler: He is the man who actively 
does the buying and selling of grain, and is 
the dominant figure in the corporation? 

Mr. Stone: He is the practical grain man. 

Senator Wheeler: And the people who fur- 
nish the money to the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation are whom, for instance? Is that 
the Federal Farm Board? 

Mr. Stone: Largely, I might say. 

Senator Wheeler: Not only that, but the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has likewise loaned to its 
members large sums of money, to organiza- 
tions like the Farmers’ Union? 

Mr. Stone: No; we have only loaned money 
through the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration 

Senator Wheeler: But through the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation you have loaned 





they? . ane ti culating reserves shall be 3% per cent. 
Mr. Stone: I think they have. | The above bases ri i - 
Senator Wheeler: A part of it is with Huff} are prescribed as mini 


;mum standards for the issues of 1931 and 

Pe subsequent. The experience of many com- 
Mr. Stone: That is the way I get it. | panies will doubtless require that they set 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: At the recent| Up reserves in excess of the prescribed 

meeting there was no objection, and Mr.! minimum. 

Simpson was elected by unanimous consent 

isn't that so? 

Mr. Stone: So far as I know, from the news- 
papers only, that is true. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: To what ex- 
tent does the Federal Farm Board control the | 
policies of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- | 

| 


and a part of it is with Simpson, isn’t that 


Measures to Reduce 


Fire Waste Advised 


Secretary Lamont Appeals for 
Energetic Program 
Grain 


contro!| 4" appeal for more practical and ener- 
that | getic measures to reduce the Nation’s fire 
| Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: From what | Waste in the coming year is made by the 
sources do they get their finances? | Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 


tion? 
Mr. Stone: We do control its policies 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Does the 
Stabilization Corporation control the policy 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, 
| or does the Federal Farm Board do it? 
Mr. Stone: The Farmers’ National 
through their directors, 


Mr. Stone: From the Federal Farm Board,|in a statement just made public. It fole 
and from intermediate credit banks and from | jows in full téxt: 
commercial banks 7 5 Reape pee 

Senator Gore: Does the Farmers’ National I have learned with interest of the reso~ 


Grain Corporation buy and sell wheat for the | lution recently adopted by the National 
Grain Stabilization Corporation? | Fire Waste Council which emphasizes the 

Mr. Stone: Yes. It is one of the agencies/ desirability of making 1932 a year of 
used marked reduction in the Nation’s appalling 


5 epee much it/ fire waste as a contribution to better eco- 


Gore: Do you know how 
bought or sold for them? 


Mr. Stone: I have not the exact figures for | Momic conditions. 
you. Mr. Milnor can give you the exact| Resolutions, of course, will not prevent 
figures | fires; but practical, energetic and continue 


Senator Gore: Isn't that the only source of | ous activities directed toward the study of 


profit that the Farmers’ National Grain Cor-| causes of fires, to better laws ordinances, 
5° ; ’ 8, 
ete nee | codes, inspection and education, to sounder 


Senator Gore: That is the bulk of it any-| Planning and construction, and more ate 
way, is it not? | tention to fireproofing and, finally, to more 
Mr. Stone: No; I do not think it is by any | efficient fire-fighting methods and appara- 
isa small part of it, ‘These Ngures can be| U2, Short, to all of the things wakes 
$ § ar Pse u Ss Ca pe , - i ic j 
given to you exactly if you want them aa _~ is organized to promot 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Mr. Stone, | Wi! cu down our enormous fire losses. 
did I understand you to say that the Farmers’ Constant fighting along these lines will 
National Grain Corporation was the exclu-| produce results in the end, and your 
sive agency for the buying and selling on the | special effort directed toward 1932 cannot 
exchanges? a av i , j 
as Sees 49 fail to have highly beneficial effects. 
Senator Norris: Mr. Stone, could you tell rie " 


Board funds nave been used, duectiy. or in| Utah Warns Borrowers 
On Lapsing Old Policies 


directly, in this propoganda to cut down the} 
acreage of wheat and other products? 
Mr acne oe es pense ntrecn ee. - that, 
Senator orris, has been a ar 0 the e 
pense attached to our fitshisenae of che one Sart Lake City, Utan, Dec. 26. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, J. 
G. McQuarrie, has issued a statement 
warning life insurance policyholders who 
|have borrowed on their insurance con- 


is not 








operative marketing act and the use of other 
employes of the Board There has been no 
direct expense, I mean just fof that particular 
purpose 


Senator Norris: So you could not estimate tracts to investigate fully before lapsing 
it? | ne , 

Mr. Stone: No. I do not know how to seg-| the old policies in favor of new ones, The 
regate it. announcement follows in full text: 

tes ' The depression which has extended over 

at Nias Rape i me | the past two years has served to test and 

Senator omas 0 ahoma: r. Stone rete ic > jlity 
you said you had numerous agencies to buy establish the dependability and the values 


of legal reserve life insurance. Although 
the demand for loans has been unprece- 
dented and unexpected not one of the 60 
life insurance companies doing business 


and sell for you 
agencies are 
Mr 


cies 


Please tell us whether these 
working in unison at all times 

Stone: I did not say numerous agen- 
Senator Thomas, because I do not know 


just how many there were in the State of Utah has been obliged to 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Well, more suspend payments This situation, how- 
than one. did you mean? ae So signee pa ty , 
Mr. Stone: Yes; and I did not get the bal- ever, unless wie ly handled may result 
ance of your question in a very substantial loss to the policys 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: Please tell, holders. The situation gives a splendid 


us whether those agencies are working in har- 
mony and in unison at all times as to the 
matter of orders to buy or sell 
Mr. Stone: They are all under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Milnor, as to when to buy or 
sell. He is the man who had charge of that.| 
Publication of excerpts from Chair- 
man Stone’s testimony will be con- 
tinued in the issue of Dec. 29. 


Massachusetts Operators 
Of Taxis Ask State Aid 


opportunity for some agents, who think 
only of personal and temporary profits, 
to reap a harvest in new commissions 
making it appear that there is a finane'! 
advantage to the borrower if he retains 
the cash value of his policy and protects 
|himself by starting payments on a new 
policy. 

It is an easy thing to juggle figures but 
we trust that the insuring public will not 
be deceived. We desire to give you the 
assurance that it is not pessible for you 





to meen a pclicy naving accrued 

values and feplace it with other insure 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 26. 2Mce without sustaining a very substan=- 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Mer- tial loss. If you need a cheaper form 

? eal . : ; | Ot insurance, or if you are unable to ree 
on L. Brown, has been informed by Henry 6 all your loans y I Id t 

Francesca, president of the Independent |P@Y a your joans you should put your 

Taxi Operators Association, that only problem fairly before the officers of your 


respective companies rather than accepte 
ing the advice of someone who may have 
a@ personal interest in advising the change, 


about 50 of the more than 800 members 
of the organization have been able as yet 


| 
as | 
to obtain insurance for 1932 from insur-|~ y, : ‘ ‘ 
u 5 : ou will assist us in our effort to proe 
}ance companies operating in the State.| tect the insuring public if you will report 
Mr. Brown's aid was asked in obtaining | 3 ep 


any agent who advises you to lapse one 


insurance for the remaining members on policy to replace it with another. 


the ground that without the protection | 
which is required under the compulsory 
insurance law a large number of taxicab 
operators would be forced out of business 
the first of the year. 

Commissioner Brown stated that he had 
asked Mr. Francesca to secure all possible | 
nformation on the subject for presenta- 
ion to him and had assured Mr. Francosca 
that he would do everything in his power 
to prevent a shortage in cabs. 

Mr. Brown declared it was not clear that 
there had been a wholesale refusal of ap- 
plications by the insurance companies. 
Upon receipt of further information, he 
said, consideration will be given to a pro- 
posal of calling a conference of the in- 
surance companies with a view of finding 
means to place the insurance. 


Claims for Tire Structure 
Are Ruled Not Patentable 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


of the design inventor of an ornamenta=- 
tion of a tire was not the same inventive 
idea as in the mechanical invention, and 
especially is this true when certain of 
|appellant’s claims, which do not describe 
| the design, are considered. Designs must 
jbe viewed as a whole. Therefore, thé 
above quoted rule, irrespective of its core 
rectness where applicable, does not apply 
|here. Appellant might buitd a tire in ace 
|cordance with certain of his claims withe- 
{out infringing the design patent, but the 
| design inventor could not apply his design 
to a tire without infringing all the claims 
in the mechanical appplication. 

If the design inventor could not use his 


Virginia Revokes License 
Of Creat National Comnany 








ion without infriycing the mechanical] 
FIONMONI i, De »g, 22 mt eclcims, I think that the design 
7 pc eee Oe hea 7 o™t cstumurg i to b2 vatid) is no 
i ane . I of th ra 2 pees renee uye v hie h to re. t the we 
vO ic ot th ircat Nations Batya , i eusemns 40 Shae 
Insurance Co., charted in the Disirict chat ical patent even if it cannot be same 


if “he two ideas are indistinguishable 
in their characteristics, and manifes 
the result of the same inventive idea.” 


of Columbia, and has restrained the com- 
pany and its representatives from with- 
drawing and transmitting any property 
of the company from the State until au-| 
| thorized by a Virginia court of competent 
| jurisdiction. 
said, that the company is insolvent and 
unable to meet its obligations. 


Hungary’s tobacco crop will be about 
The Commission found, it} 84,000,000 pounds this year. 
was 175,000,000 pounds. 
Commerce.) 


Last year 
(Department 
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Of Air Transpor 


Conference to Be Held on 
Further Regulation of 
Companies Engaged in In- 
terstate Operations 


By Charles W. Hadley | 
Chairman, Illinois Commerce Commission, 
State of Mlinois 


Pioneering in regulation of intrastate 
operations of airline companies has con- | 
stituted one of the major activities of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission during the | 
year 1931. : 

With a view toward drawing up a regu-| 
latory code for air traffic, the Commision 
is planning a conference to be held in Chi- | 
cago, probably during next June. At this 
session all airplane lines operating in Illi- 
nois, either under the Commission's juris- | 
diction or whether engaged in intrastate 
or interstate operations, are to be repre- 
sented. In addition, the Airline Pilots 
Association, a national organization, has 
stated that it will send representatives to| 
the meeting. 

Precedent to Be Set 

Such a conference will set a precedent 
in the United States as to regulation by 
a State Commission of intrastate air| 
traffic. At this parley the Commissioners, | 
as well as pilots and airline company offi- 
cials, will express their views freely in an | 
attempt to draw up a regulatory code ac- | 

table to all. 

he Illinois Commission only recently | 
has assumed jurisdiction over intrastate | 
air traffic in Illinois, having no authority | 
whatsoever over interstate air traffic. | 
Three operating intrastate companies to| 
date have been issued certificates to oper- | 
ate by the Commission. They are: Cen- 
tury Air Lines, Inc., between Chicago and | 
East St. Louis; American Airways, Inc., | 
between Chicago and St. Louis; and Na-| 
tional Air Transport, Inc., between Chi- | 
cago and Moline. | 

The Commission has been informed by | 
the Northwest Airways, Inc., that this| 
company intends to apply to the Commis- | 
sion for a certificate to operate between | 
Chicago, Elgin and Rockford. 

Extent of Airways in State , 

Illinois now boasts an air transportation 
system second to none in the United 
States. In this State, approximately 5,000 
miles are flown daily, some 650 miles of 
airways by aircraft common carriers in 
Tilinois with an average passenger load of 
2,500 persons per month. The pilots of 
these planes are competent and experi- 
enced and the equipment used is of the 
safest and most luxurious known, Illinois 
is one of only nine States of the Union 
which have issued certificates of conven- | 
ience and necessity to aircraft carriers. 
The other eight States are Pennsylvania, 
Arizona, Colorado, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota and Wyoming. 

Regulation of motor truck operation, too, 
‘has required considerable attention from 
the Commission during the year, 22 com- 
panies having been cited to appear to 
show cause why they should not be held 
to be operating in violation of the law. 

Savings of $4,678,551 annually are ex- 

cted to be enjoyed by users of gas, water, 

lephone and electric service in Illinois 
as the result of rate reductions ordered | 
by the Commission during the year. 
Unemployed Are Aided 
The Commission during the first 11 
months of the year also aided many men 
in securing employment through author- 
izing issuance by utilities companies of 
$264,592,375 in securities. Of this total 
the companies spent $76,403,475 for con- 
struction purposes and materials. ; 

Applications, petitions and complaints 
filed with the Commission from Jan 1 to 
and including Dec. 15, 1931, totaled 1,138. 
During that period 1,446 hearings were 
conducted by the Commission and 1,874 
formal orders were issued. Applications | 
for special permissions filed with the Com- 
mission during that time numbered 420. 

A total of $80,844 in fees was collected 
by the Commission from Jan. 1 to Dec. 15. 
This total comprised: Authorizations of 
securities, $72,098; miscellaneous, $2,381; 
and warehouse license fees, $6,365. ° 

Orders Passed During Year 

Among outstanding orders passed by the 
Commission during the year were: oF 

Numerous orders permitting six utilities 
companies to sell either straight or mixed 
natural gas to their consumers at _experi- 
mental temporary reduced rates. This or- 
der, it is estimated, will save the 1,197,500 
customers of these six companies a total | 
of $3,338,500 annually. | 

The Plymouth court case, in which va- 
rious railroads were permitted to continue 
to operate three tracks connecting with 
the Dearborn Station Annex, Chicago, the 
order disposing of the contention of the| 
City of Chicago that the Commission has 
no jurisdiction to authorize railroad grade 
crossings in Chicago, which the city 
claimed was vested in the city council. 

Refusal of the Commission to overturn 
its zone plan for intrastate shipments of 
iron and steel articles. 

Fixing lower rates for transportation of 
water to drought-stricken areas. 

Grade Crossing Eliminated 

Ordering construction of a bridge over 
the Nickel Plate and Chicago & Western 
Indiana Railroad tracks at East One-hun- 
dred-and-third Street, Chicago, providing 
for opening the street and paving the way 
for development of the Lake Calumet dis- 
trict of Chicago. 

Denial of increases in rates ranging from 
25 per cent upward in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. 

ohibiting placing of locomotives at 
rear of cabooses to push trains or help 
them gain speed, unless caboose is of steel 
underframe construction or of construc- 
tion of similar strength. 

Holding that the business of making and 
selling ice is not that of a public utility, 
and hence not under Commission’s juris- 
diction. 

Ordering new low rates for installation 
and moving of telephones in the greater 
part of the State, which will save tele- 
phone users over $200,000 per year. 


Illinois Roads Permitted 
To File Revised Rates 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Dec, 26. 


The TIllinois Commerce Commission 
Dec. 26 granted authority to Illinois rail- 
roads to file intrastate schedules of rates, 
on not less than five days’ notice, con- 
taining the increases allowed recently by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 

The Commission reserved the right to} 
Suspend these rates either in whole or in| 
Part pending their investigation. 

“The order sought in this proceeding is 
of an emergency nature,” it was stated 
in the Commission’s order. “It is ap- 
parent that if the carriers are not per- 
mitted to publish, in tariff form, and at 
the same time for intrastate application, 
the same rates and charges as authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 








in Ex parte 103, great expense, incon-| Cal location: economic character (For ex- | 
| ample, 





venience and delay will result therefrom. 
It is likewise apparent that unless ad-| 
vances im intrastate rates and charges are | 
granied, effective at substantially the) 
same time as the interstate rates, there | 
will be a wide difference between the in- | 
terstate and intrastate rate level.” 

The Commission refused to pass upon 


| lished monthly, or at least quarterly. 


Review of 


Commodity Prices 
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scientifically constructed basic index num- 


butions of private agencies may be in these 
fields, it is a proper task of the central 
government to provide the basic index 
numbers required for economic and busi- 
ness purposes. Ample funds should be 


made available for the support of a perma-| 


nent trained staff to carry on this work 
and to pursue the continuing research in- 
dispensable to its effective performance. 

2. The official composite index numbers 
of wholesale prices and of retail prices 
should be constructed by a single govern- 
mental agency. The basic wholesale price 
indexes should be published or released 
as promptly as possible each month and, 
if possible, each week. If the basic index 
should prove impracticable on a weekly 


| basis a supplementary index of wholesale 


prices should be prepared and released 
each week. The basic index of retail 
prices should be constructed on a monthly 
basis. 

3. Index numbers of living costs should 
be constructed to represent the major eco- 
nomic groups in the community and to 
measure br 
sumption. Such indexes should be pub- 
AS 
a basis for accurate index numbers of liv- 
ing costs it is recommended that plans 
be made for a comprehensive study of 
family budgets to be conducted when nor- 
mal consuming conditions have been re- 
stored. General surveys of family budgets 
among different classes of consumers must 
be conducted periodically if accurate index 
numbers of living costs are to be main- 
tained. 

(The specific problems having to do 
with indexes of retail prices and of living 
costs are not fully dealt with here. Some 
of the general recommendations relate to 
such indexes, but a more complete pro- 
gram remains to be developed at another 
time. Detailed suggestions regarding the 
method and scope of a possible national 
survey of the cost of living are embodied 
in a detailed memorandum developed by 
the Social Science Research Council in 
1929.) Aside from their utility as meas- 
ures of the position of the consumer in 
economic society, such indexes meet a 
variety of special nee.’s in market analysis, 
in the adjustment of wages and prices, 
and in the interpretation of economic 
trends. 

4. It is recommended that the official 
compiling agency should make full use of 
the technical knowledge and economic 
contacts of all branches of the Govern- 
ment and of the services of various pri- 
vate price-compiling agencies in the de- 
velopment of the materials required for 
the construction of the basic index num- 
bers. Accordingly, it is suggested that re- 
sponsibility for the compilation and veri- 
fication of individual price series should 
be placed upon the several governmental 
bodies most closely in contact with vari- 
ous fields of economic activity. In the 
construction of the official indexes it is 


| bers of whoessale and retail prices, and of | 
| living costs. However valuable the contri- 


oad changes in national con-! 


|modity price composite, 


| 


urged that full use be made of ade-| 


quately authenticated series compiled by 
private agencies. 


Purposes for Index 
Of Wholesale Prices 


5. The official index number of whole- 
sale prices should be designed to serve as 
@ general purpose index. To serve specific 
purposes it is desirable that group index 
numbers based upon various distinct prin- 
ciples of classification should also be con- 
structed by the governmental agency en- 
gaged in this work. More numerous break- 


downs are needed than are presented by | 


the wholesale price indexes now available. 
No one principle of classification is ade- 
quate. The compiling and _ publishing 
agency should reconsider the breakdowns 
of the index numbers and as many of the 
important classifications or groups should 
be published as may prove practicable. 
Each of several bases of grouping the 
items should be employed to make sepa- 
rate breakdowns or separate sets of com- 
modity groupings. This procedure will fa- 
cilitate regrouping in a number of ways 
by the compiling agencies or by others. 
Further research is needed to determine 
what classifications are most practicable 
and useful. Among many possible princi- 
ples in classification the following are 
suggested: 

a. A classification according to source. 
(For example, for farm products, animal 
products, mineral products, and forest 
products.) 

b. A classification according to use. (For 
example, for producers goods intended for 
use in capital equipment as distinct from 
consumers’ goods intended for ultimate 
human consumption.) 

c. A classification according to stages 
of manufacture and distribution. (For 
example, for raw, semiprocessed, and fin- 
ished goods.) 

d. A classification according to industry. 

e. A geographical classification. 

It is to be noted that some progress 


| along the lines suggested above has been 


made. 

6. In classifying commodities for the 
purpose of securing significant group in- 
dex numbers every effort should be made 
to develop groups for which comparable 
data are available relating to volume of 
production, pay rolls, number of employes, 
and other important aspects of economic 
life. The comparability of price index 
number groupings and groupings of other 
Statistical data for signficant commodity 
groups and for important industries should 
add materially to the usefulness of all 
such measurements. Choice of base pe- 
riods should be made in part with refer- 
ence to the need for comparability be- 
tween various series. 


Changes Advised 
In Price Series 

B. Recommendations Concerning the 
Collection and Publication of Original 
Price Series. 

1, In the compilation of individual price 
series certain standard modes of descrip- 
tion should be employed and certain stand- 
ard types of information should be gath- 
ered, The requirements of exact descrip- 
tion will vary from industry to industry 
and from commodity to commodity, but 
it is essential that certain minimum 
standards should be consistently main- 
tained. The basic statistics should 


used in the construction of the composites. 


Research and investigation should be un-| indicate 


dertaken to develop standard descriptions 
covering such points as the following: 

a. Concerning the commodity: Exact 
definition of unit employed in price quo- 
tations, Chemical and physical descrip- 
tion of standard graded commodities in as 
precise terms as possible. 


b. Concerning the market: Geographi- weekly and monthly indexes of wholesale | 


producers’, jobbers’, wholesalers’, 
or retailers’, prices.); Exact stage in dis- 
tribution represented by the quotations 
(The economic characicr of the market 
will be defined in general if the economic 
functions of buyer and seller are accurately 
stated. 


c. Concerning the terms of sale: Such 


the reasonableness or lawfulness of the| points as the following should be specifi- 
rate in view of the fact, it was stated,| cally covered in each case: 

that no evidence in support of the higher 

tates was taken 





be | 
made available in full and should be pub-| 
lished by the compiling agency in as much | 
detail as possible together with the weights | 


If the market is an organized ex-| 
| change that fact should be stated.) 


(1) The price in units of value in which 


before the Commission. the transactions were made (e. g., in cents, 





| dollars, 


| 


pounds 


sterling, 
greenbacks, etc.) 


gold dollars, 


(e. g., a first of the month quotation, an 
average of daily quotations, etc.) 


| 
(2) The statistical nature of the price| 


Given Approval 

Formal Order Permitting 
Roads to Put Increases 
Into Effect Announced by 
Federal Commission 


| 


(3) The economic character of the price | 


(e. g., contract or spot price, futures or 
“bought to arrive.’’) 

(4) Credit terms. 

(5) Delivery terms. 

(6) Inclusion or exclusion of duty (ap- 
plicable to foreign items only). 


d. Concerning the volume of transac- | . no - 
quotations: | rates authorized by the Commission, ef- 
(This information may not be available|fective on five days’ 


tions represented by the 


in all cases, but for certain classes of 
commodities it is essential.) 


Uniform Standards 


For Various Agencies 
Continuing research is needed to de- 


velop uniform standards for adoption by | 


all governmental price-compiling agencies. 
The above suggestions, which are by no 
means definitive, are put forward to in- 
dicate the type of 


Order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission approving application of the rail- 
|roads of the country as represented by 


|their tariff publishing agents, to file a) 


“master tariff” containing increased freight 


notice, was an- 
;/nounced Dec. 24. (Ex parte No. 103.) 
(The Commission’s announcement was 


printed in the issue of Dec. 26.) The 
formal order of the Commission follows 
in full text: 





Formal Order 
Application made by B. T. Jones, agent, 
| for and on behalf of all carriers for whfth 





information which | he acts as agent under authority of powers 


should be available to facilitate the in-|of attorney or concurrences on file with 


telligent utilization of price data. 
vate organizations should be urged to fol- 
low the official practice in this field. 
Governmental bodies should endeavor to 
secure the adoption of uniform practices 
on the part of all agencies. 

2. In the construction of price indexes 
a series of average sales realizations 
should not be used as a substitute for a 
series of quotations of actual prices except 
in cases where such realizations have ref- 
erence to a simple uniform grade of a 
single commodity. The original price se- 
ries used in the computation of 


cases, preferably in published form, When 
a number of price series relating to the 
same commodity are employed in an index 
all series 
should also be combined as a special com- 

o constructed by 
using the same method of weighting em- 


index | 
numbers should be made available in all | 


Pri- | the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ex Parte No. 103: 15 per cent case—1931, 
waive tariff rules : 

Ordered: That under the application 
| dated Dec. 23, 1931, made by B. T. Jones, 
|} agent, for and on behalf of all carriers for 
which he acts as agent under authority of 
Powers of Attorney or Concurrences on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the said carriers and their duly 
authorized agents are hereby authorized 
to publish and file with the Commission a 
tariff of emergency charges and special 
supplements in the manner and form as 
set forth in Exhibit “A” and Exhibit “B” 


| attached to and made a part of the appli- 
|cation without regard to the terms of Rules 


relating to that commodity | 


ployed in the general index provided the | 


prices quoted represent similar conditions 
of sale, credit and delivery. (Dissimilar 
types of data, such as spot and future 
prices for wheat, should not be combined.) 
These individual composites should be 
published. 

3. Price series for any commodity should 
be developed to represent the various 
geographical regions and types of mar- 
kets. Commodities for which price series 
are compiled should represent each prin- 
cipal stage of fabrication and distribution. 
In the case of highly fabricated articles 
an attempt should be made to eliminate 
that part of each price change which is 
due to changes of design. 

C. Recommendations Concerning Needed 
Organization for Intensive Research. 

In order to improve our knowledge of 


| price movements and of price relations the 


above proposals should be put into prac- 
tice, in so far as possible. This will re- 
quire the prosecution of intensive, con- 
tinuing and comprehensive research as 


necessary improvements. Information for 
all existing price series should be re- 
viewed by a central agency with a view 
to discovering the gaps in existing price 
information and to stimulating the com- 
pilation of new series to round out the 


| picture of the general price structure. 


To this end it is recommended that the 
American Statistical Association and the 
Social Science Research Council should 
take steps toward the establishment of a 
permanent body for the planning and de- 
velopment of more adequate price statis- 
tics. To be effective such a body must 
be provided with funds. It should actively 
seek the cooperation of other interested 
organizations. 


Possible Functions 


Of Permanent Agency 

_Among the possible functions of a con- 
tinuing organization or permanent agency 
the following are suggested: 

A. The sponsorship of certain types of 
research. 

1. A historical study of prices and the 
construction of more accurate long-time 
comparisons of the general price level. 

2. Special inquiries into such subjects 
as: a. The relations between prices of fin- 
ished commodities and the prices of raw 
materials and fuels used in producing 
them; b. The effect of tariff on prices; 
c. The factors affecting the prices of by- 
products. 

B. The listing and evaluation of exist- 


composites, general and group price in- 
dexes and special purpose series such as 
those presented in public utility rate 
cases. 

C. The experimental development of 
new index groupings and new weightings 
in such form that they could subsequently 
be taken over and kept up currently by 
other agencies. 

D. The experimental collection of data 
in new fields. 

E. The development and current revi- 
sion of standard specifications in the field 
of price statistics. 

It is understood that this document 
presents the point of view of the con- 
Ierees as individuals and in no way in- 
volves the opinion of any organization 
aside from the conference itself. 


Comments and Exceptions 
Are Made to Report 


Comments and exceptions to the report 
filed by members of the Committee fol- 
low in full text: 

O. C. Stine, Bureau of Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

“The official composite index numbers of 
wholesale prices and of retail prices should 


agency.” 

I do not believe that the committee gave 
adequate consideration to questions in- 
volved in recommending thht these two 
composite index numbers be constructed 
by a single agency. Obviously there might 
be some gain in comparability from hav- 
ing these two official index numbers con- 
structed by a single agency, but why not 
also include the official composite index 
number of cost of living? The primary 
concern of the committee is to secure good 
composite index numbers rather than to 
indicate assignment or organization of ac- 
tivities in compiling data and constructing 
these index numbers. 

“The basic wholesale price index should 
be published monthly. If possible a sup- 
plementary 
|}Should be prepared and released as 
| promptly as possible each week.” 





sale prices is not only useful but essen- 
tial to current price analysis; therefore 
The weekly index number series should 
currently and accurately the 
| course of prices. It will be the more use- 
ful of the two in analyzing current situ- 


ations, and will be useful in measuring} 


variability and marking turning points in 
long-time price analysis. 
Royal Meeker, Index Number Institute: 
“The Conference agreed that both 


prices should be computed. Naturally this 
will lead to the weekly index becoming 
the basic index because it will be con- 
structed first and the monthly index will 
be a combination of weekly indexes.” 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of La- 
bor*Statistics: 


posals contained in these 
tions, the document as a whole contains 
recommendations which owing to the time 
and expense required to accumulate the 
data would defeat the purposes of an in- 


an essential step toward the planning of | 


ing original price series, commodity price | 


2(a), 4(i), 5¢b), 9(a), 9(e), 9(h), 91k) and 
54 of Tariff Circular No. 20 and as ex- 
Ppiring with March 31, 1933 unless sooner 
cancelled or extended and to make said 
tariff of emergency charges and special 
supplements effective simultaneously on 
not less than five days’ notice to the Com- 
mission and the general public by posting 
and filing in the manner required by law. 

This permission is limited strictly to its 


supplements issued hereunder are filed 
with the Commission within 30 days from 
the date thereof. The tariff and supple- 
ments issued hereunder must bear the no- 
tations “Issued on five days’ notice under 
special permission of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, No. 110830 of Dec. 24, 


terms and is void unless the tariff and) 
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“The electrical contracting industry has 
accepted, as revised finally by the Federal 
Trade Commission, a set of trade practice | 
rules condemning and describing a num-| 

|per of unfair methods of competition, the 
|Commission recently armounced. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

A trade praciice conference for the elec- 
trical contracting industry was held at/| 
the hotel President, Kansas City, Mo., on 
March 18, 1931, under the direction of 
Commissioner C. W. Hunt, of the Federal 





Trade Commission, assisted by George 
McCorkle, Assistant Director of Trade 
Practice Conferences. 


It was estimated that approximately 50 
per cent of the industry conducting 65 | 
per cent of the volume of business was 
present or represented. 

After the objects, purposes and pro- 
cedure were explained, the conterence dis- 
cussed and adopted 23 resolutions dealing 
with various trade or business practices. 
|The Commission, after consideration, has 
reworded some of these resolutions and 
has divided them into Group { and Group 
II. Those in Group I the Commission has | 
approved and those in Group II the Com- 
mission has accepted as expressions of 
;the trade. The Commission declined to 
approve or accept resolution “L” as 
adopted by the industry. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement be followed 
with reference to working, grouping, hum- 
bering and lettering. 


Attempting to Induce 


Breach of Contract 
Group I: Rule 1—The Commission sub- | 
stituted and approved the following rule} 
for resolution 1 as adopted by the in- | 
dustry: ; 

“Willfully inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitiors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance o1 any such vontractual 
duties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly ham- 
pering, injuring, or embarrassing com- 
petitors in their businesses, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following rule for reso- 
lution 2 as adopted by the industry: | 

“Willfully enticing away the employes) 
of competitors with the purpose and effect | 
of unduly hampering, injuring, or embar- | 
|rassing competitors in their businesses is 


1931” and “The form of this (tariff or sup-| an unfair trade practice.” 
plement) is permitted by authority of the; Rule 3——The Commission — substituted 
Interstate Commerce Commission, special | and approved the following rule for reso- | 
permission No. 110830 01 Dec. 24, 1931.” lution 3 as adopted by the industry: 
issi “The defamation of competitors by 
Compaen Sagenatione F | falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 

In the Matter of Increases in Freight | quct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
Rates and Charges: , | tionable credit standing, or by other false 

It appearing, That by its reports en- | y+epresentationsgor the false disparagement 
tered in the above-entitled proceeding, of the grade or quality of their goods, 
which are hereby referred to and made a| with the tendency and capacity to mislead 
part hereof, the Commission authorized | or deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
certain increases in the rates and charges| chasers and the tendency to injuriously 
of railroads within the continental United | affect the business of such competitors, is 
States; y an unfair trade practice.” 

It is ordered, That all outstanding un-| Rule 4—The Commission substituted 
expired orders of the Commission, whether | and approved the following rule for reso- 
or not effective upon the date of this| lution 4 as adopted by the industry: 
order, authorizing or prescribing rates and| “The selling of goods below cost with 
charges which have or have not been pub- | the intent and with the effect of injur- 


lished at the date of this order, and all 
outstanding suspension orders, be, and 
they are hereby, modified to the extent 
necessary to permit the increases herein 
authorized to be applied to the rates and 
charges authorized or prescribed in or 
maintained or held by virture of said out- 
standing orders; but that in all other re- 
spects said orders shall remain in full 
force and effect. 

It is further ordered, That all tariffs or 
supplements changing rates now main- 
tained or held by virtue of outstanding 
orders of this Commission shall bear on 
their title page the following: 

“Rates shown in this supplement (or 
tariffs supplemented hereby) published 
under authority of outstanding orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
increased herein under authority of order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in docket No. 103 (ex parte), dated Dec. 
24, 1931.” 

And it is further ordered, That a copy 
of this order be served on each carrier 
party to said orders and that a copy 
thereof be inserted in the docket in each 
such proceeding. 





Furniture Manufacturers 
To Study Trade Practices 


Manufacturers of household furniture 
will hold a trade practice conference Jan. 
15 in Chicago at the Congress Hotel. Com- 
missioner Charles H. March, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, will preside. 

The furniture manufacturers will dis- 
cuss trade practices prevalent in their in- 
dustry and are expected to adopt rules of 
business practice. Among subjects to be 
taken up are the following: Selling goods 
| below cost, with the purpose of injuring 
competitors; misrepresentation in adver- 
tising and selling; secret rebates; unfair 
price discrimination; piracy of designs and 
other practices. 

The conference is to be national in 
scope, as the manufacturers are situated 
in widely separated parts of the country. 
In 1929 the entire business was capitalized 
at about $500,000,000. The approximate 
value of the business on a wholesale basis 
that year was $628,580,000. There were 
129,000 wage earners, receiving about $171,- 
888,000 during that year.—Issued by the 





be constructed by a single governmental | 


index of wholesale prices} 
A good weekly index number of whole-| 


this point should be given more emphasis, | 


“While agreeing with many of the pro-| 
recommenda- | 


Federal Trade Commission. 





‘Railway Rate Complaints 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


Railway rate complaints filed with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
| been announced as follows: 
| Strawberries: No. 24867, Sub. No, 8.—-Har- 

risburg Banana Fruit Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 

v. The Pennsylvania Railroad. Against rates 

on less-than-carload shipments of 

berries from points in Maryland, Delaware 

and Virginia to Norfolk, Va., minimum 15,- 
000 pounds. 

Wood Pulp: No. 24914.—Puget Sound Pulp 

& Timber Co., Everett, Wash., v. The Bal- 

timore & Ohio Railroad. Against rates on 

| wood pulp, carloads, from seaboard ports to 


straw- 


Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in 
violation of section 1 of the act. 
Livestock: No. 24915—Western Cattle 


Marketing Associati 





San Francisco, Calif., 
v. Chicago, Milwa >», St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. Against rates on shipments of 
hogs, from North Dakota and Montana to 
California. 
Sand: No. 
Des Moines, 


24916.—Coss Construction Co., 
Iowa, Vv. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. Against charges on 
sand, carloads, from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Andover and Blythedale, Mo. 

Harvesters: No. 24917.—Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., San Leandro, Calif., v. Southern Pa- 
“cific Co. Against charges on transportation 
of harvesters from North Dakota to Stock- 
ton, Calif. 













Fish Oil: No, 24918.—Harvotis Corporation, 
Port Monmouth, N. J., v. Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. Against rates on fish oil 
from Southport, N. C., to Bayway, N. J. 

Dry Beans: No. 24919.—The Colorado Ele- 
vaior & Milling Co.. Denv< > v. South- 

Pacific lircad. A 2 s on dry 
C trom Idat Navy Yard, 
are nd, Calif 

Lun No. 24920.—The Malta Manufac- 
turing Co., Malta, Ohio, v. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. Against rates on lumber 
from the West to Ohio points 

Iron Insulator Parts and Fittings: No. 
24921.—The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


', 
rates on carload shipments of iron insu- 
lator parts and fittings from Mansfield, Ohio, 
to Niagara Falls, Ont, 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against 


ing a competitior and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly or to 
| unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair 
| trade practice.” 


|New R ule Adopted 


| ~ ° 
|\On Conforming to Samples 

Rule 5.—The 
} and approved the following rule for reso- 
lution 5 as adopted by the industry: 
“The practice of shipping or delivering 
| products which do not conform to the} 
| Samples submitted or representations made 
prior to securing the orders, without the 
consent of the purchasers to such substi- | 
tutions, and with the effect of deceiving or 
misleading purchasers and the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of competi- 
tors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 6—The Commission _ substituted 
and approved the following rule for Reso- 
lution 6 as adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of using materials or 
methods of installation not in accordance 
with the applicable governmental laws, | 
rules and regulations obtaining in the 
territory affected, with the tendency to 
injuriously affect the business of com- | 
petitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission approved | 
Resolution 7 as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, conimissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the intent 
and with the effect of injuring a competi- 
tor and where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen compétition or tend to 
create a monopoly or to unreasonably re- 
Strain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following rule for Reso- 
lution “J” as adopted by the industry: 

“For any person, firm, or corporation 
knowingly to aid or abet another in the 
use of unfair trade practices is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A—The Commission ac- 
cepted Resolution “A” as adopted by the 
| industry, reading: 

“An electrical installation in territories 
where no governmetal laws, rules or 
regulations prevail the National Electrical 
Code, approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association, provides the proper regu- 
lations.” 


Efforts to Secure 
Information on Bids 








Rule B.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “B” as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: 


“The inducing or attempting to induce 
an architect, owner or builder to reveal 
to any bidder on a competitive job in- 
formation relative to bids already received 
which: information would give the favored 


| 


| 


and new bids called for after the original 
bids have been submitted and opened, the 
same fairness should obtain as with the 
original bid.” 

Rule G.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “G” as adopted by the indus- | 
try, reading: 

“It is a frequent practice for electrical 
contractors to submit bids to general con- 
tractors who in turn use the lowest ac- 
cetpable price from the several trades in 
making up their bids on a general con- 
tract. Many general contractors after se-| 
curing the general contract then reopen 
the bidding for the same operation, com- 
monly known as “shopping,” which prac- 
tice involves deception and misrepre- 
sentation lowering the standard and 
quality of electrical installation and build- 


ing construction. Such practice is con- 
demned py the industry.” | d 
Rule H.—The Commission accepted 


Resolution “H” as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: 

“The industry favors the adoption of 
the following rules for calling for bids: 

“(a) In ell cases where competitive bids 
are requested, no one should be invited 
to bid to whom the contract would not 
be willingly awarded in the case his bid 
is the most acceptable in itself. 

“(b) Where accurate estimates are de- 
sired for information only, a reasonable 
fee or fees should be paid to the parties 
preparing them. 

“(c) Plans and specifications should be 
sufficiently complete to enable competent 
bidders to estimate accurately the amount 


|Of material and labor required. 


“(d) Invited bidders, provided they ac- 


| tually submit bids, should not be required 
|to pay for the use of plans and specifi- 
| cations. 


“(e) A reasonable time should be al- 
lowed for preparation of estimates.” 

Rule I.—The Commission accepted Res- 
olution “I” as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“Where a bidder requests an interpreta- 
tion of some feature of the specifications 
from the tuyer or his representative be- 
fore submitting his bid, which would ma- 
terially affect the cost of the work the 


|Same information should be submitted to 
; all other bidders by the buyer or his rep- | 
| resentative.” 


| Independent Circulation 


Of Price Lists Approved 


Rule J.—The Commission _ substituted | 
and accepted the following rule for Reso- | 
lution “K” as adopted by the industry, | 
reading: 

“(a) The industry approves the practice | 
of each individual member of the industry | 
independently publishing and circulating | 


| to the purchasing trade its own price lists. 


“(b) The industry approves the practice 
of making the terms of sale a part of all 
published price scheduies.” | 

Rule K.—The Commission substituted | 
and accepted the following for Resolution | 
“M” as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“The industry hereby records its ap- | 
proval of the definition of a qualified | 
wholesale distributor to be one whose 
principal business is selling to the retail 
distributor.” 

Rule L.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “N” as adopted by the industry, | 
reading: 

“It is the judgment of this industry that 
an accurate knowledge of cost is indis- | 
pensable to intelligent and fair competi- | 
tion, and the adoption of accurate 
methods of cost finding and estimating is | 
recommended by the industry.” | 

Rule M.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution | 
“O” as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
handling disputes in a fair and reasonable 


Commission substituted | manner, coupled with a spirit of modera- 


ation and good will, and every effort 
should be made by the disputants them- 
selves to arrive at an agreement. If un- 
able to do so they should agree, if possible, 
upon arbitration under some one of the 
prevaliing codes.” 

Rule N.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Resolution 


|“P” as adopted by the industry, reading: 


“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to eooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

By direction of the Commission: Otis 
B. Johnson, secretary. | 


Reduced Rates on Gas | 
Approved for Brooklyn 


ALBany, N. Y., Dec. 26. 

The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that it has approved a schedule 
of reduced rates for the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. The new rates will mean a sav- 


|ing of more than $150,000 a year to custo- 


mers of the company who live in the Coney 


|Island,section of Brooklyn, the Commis- 
| sion’s announcement stated. Specia? per- 
|mission was 
|make the reduced rates effective Jan. 


granted the company to 
r 

Under the new rates, the Commission 
said, customers will be permitted to use 
500 feet of gas for the initial charge of 
$1. Gas used in exces of this amount will 
be charged for at the rate of 10’ cent per | 
100 cubic feet. Under the present rates 


customers receive only 200 cubic feet of 


{gas for the minimum monthly bill of $1. 


The present “follo-on” rate is 10 cents per 


|hundred cubic feet. 





‘Production of Soft Coal 


And Anthracite Declines | 


The total production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended Dec. 19, including | 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 7.050,000 net tons. This fig- 


}ure, based on incomplete reports of load- 
|ings, indicates a decrease of 240,000 tons, 


bidder an advantage in the preparation} 


of his own bid is condemned by the in-|0r 27.1 per cent. 


dustry.” 

Rule C.—The Commission accepted res- 
| Olution “C” as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 
| “To induce or attempt to induce an 
| architect, owner or builaer to reveal to a 
bidder the amounts and conditions of 
any bid received on a competitive job, 
with a view of giving the favored concern 
an opportunity to meet or cut below the 
lowest bid, whether the favored concern 
was one of the original bidders or not 
is condemned by the industry.” 

Rule D.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “D” as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: 

“To mislead or deceive any bidder as 
to the amounts and conditions of other 
bids or with any other false information 
|for the purpose of inducing him to cut 
| his own is condemned by the industry.’ 

Rule E.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “E” as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“Sui. ptitiously obtaining information 
relative Oo competitors’ bids in the prep- 
aration of ones own bid is condemned 
by the industry.” 

Rule F.—The Commission accepted 
Resolution “F” as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: 
| “The industry approves of the “one-bid” 
policy and condemns fake or fictitious bids 

made for the purpose of deceiving com- 
petitors and securing undue advantage. 
if plans and specifications are changed 





| 


| 


or 3.3 per cent, from the output in the 
preceding week. Production during the 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
Dec. 19 amounted to 9,475,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania | 
anthracite during the week ended Dec. 19 
is estimated at 908,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in .the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease Of 338,000 tons, 
Production during the | 
week in 1930 corresponding with that of 
Dec. 19 amounted to 1,385,000 tons.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


| 
Complaint in California 


On Freight Pick-up Rates 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 26. 


The California Interurban Motor Trans- | 
portation Association has field a complaint 
with the State Railroad Commission 
against tariffs for a store-door pickup and 
delivery service filed by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway and the Modesto 
& Empire Traction Company. 

It is alleged that such service would be | 
illegal without a certificate of convenience | 
and necessity from the Commission; that | 
the proposed rates are so low that they 
are designed unlawfully to destroy motor 
truck competition, and that the rates are 
designed in fact to meet competition of 
unlewful truck operators rather than au- 
thorized car at the tariffs will re- 
sult in a te war,” and that the rates 
are prejudicial and discriminatory be- 
tween shippers. 









Spanish Conditions Improved | 
With the Spanish constitution now com- | 
pleted, economic conditions have improved 


slightly after the previous political un- 
certainty, 


(Department of Commerce.) 
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Regulatory Plan 
ys Said 


y Accepts Revision as Prepared by the To Need Revision 


Federal Trade Commission 


Carriers Prevented From 
Building Up Reserves in 
Normal Times, Head of 
Association Tells I. C. C, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tation service. To meet this need, there 
should be a revision of those provisions 
in the Transportation Act which directly 
and adversely affect the credit of the rail- 
ways. 

Provisions should also be made for the 
necessary regulation of all agencies fur- 
nishing transportation for hire so that 
stability will be established and an equal 
opportunity created among them to com- 
pete for the commerce of the nation. 

Taxes also impose a heavy burden on 
the railways of this country. Railway 
taxes now are approximately 14 per cent 
higher than they were 10 years ago and it 
will require the net revenues of the rail- 
roads of this country for a period of four 
months out of the 12 months to pay their 
taxes in 1931. 

In the matter of traffic, the year 1931 
has been a sad disappointment to the rail- 
ways. Earnings have _ correspondingly 
failed to improve, despite the great strides 
forward made by the carriers in recent 
years in the matter of increased efficiency 
and economy of operation. 


Reduction in Freight Cited 

Preliminary reports, which will not be- 
come complete for several weeks, indi- 
cate that loading of revenue freight in 
1931 will total 37,250,000 cars, a reduction 
of 8,630,000 cars or 18.8 per cent under 
that for 1930, and 15,577,900 cars or 29.5 
per cent under 1929. 

Measured in net ton miles, the volume 
of freight handled in 1931 will be, com- 
plete reports are expected to show, 340,- 
000,000,000 net ton miles, a reduction of 
19.5 per cent under 1930, and a reduction 
of 30.9 per cent under 1929. 

Preliminary reports for the year show 
that the Class I railroads as a whole had 
a net railway operating income in 1931 
of $534,000,000 or a return of 1.99 per cent 
on their property investment. Class I 
railroads in 1930 had a net railway operat- 
in; income of $885,000,000, which was a 
return of 3.36 per cent on their property 
investment. Gross operating revenues in 
1931 amounted to approximately $4,259,- 
000,000 a decrease of 20.3 per cent under 
those for 1930, while operating expenses 
amounted to $3,275,000,000, a decrease of 
17.6 per cent under the previous year. 

The estimate of earnings for the 12 
months of 1931 is based on complete re- 
ports for the first 10 months and an esti- 
mate by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics as to earnings in November and 
December. The net railway operating in- 
come ior the 10 months period totaled 
$472,306,293, compared with $773,287,275 
for the corresponding period in 1930. 

Return on Property Basis 
The rate of return on the basis of prop- 








erty investment by years follows: 
Pet. Pct. 
1920 sie an 1926 4.98 
1921 2.84 1927 overs ae 
1922 3.58 1928 «. 4.64 
1923 4.33 1929 -- 4.84 
oe 4.21 B90 .cseseeee ue 
1925 4:74 3981. () <cses "te 
* Based on investment at beginning of 
year. 7 Estimated. 


Pessenger traffic in 1931 was less than 

for any year within the last 27 years, 
to 21,800,000,000 passenger 
miles. This was a reduction of 53.5 per 
cent under the record year of 1920. 
_ The railroads in 1931 installed in serv- 
ice 12,707 new freight cars and 133 loco- 
motives compared with 76,909 freight cars 
and 782 locomotives in 1930. Ownership 
of freight cars by Class I railways on 
Dec. 1, 1931, was approximately 2,205,062 
cars, or 4.3 per cent less than on Dec. 1, 
1923, while the average carrying capacity 
per car owned increased 3.41 tons per car. 
This was also a decrease of 159,610 cars 
under the high ownership period, Sep- 
tember, 1925. The number of locomotives 
owned by Class I railroads on Dec. 1 was 
54,861, a decrease of .10,018 locomotives 
or 15.4 per cent compared with the same 
date \in 1923, but the average tractive 
power increased 6,698 pounds per loco- 
motive or 17.2 per cent. 

The greatest efficiency on record in the 
use of fuel by road locomotives was ob- 
tained by the railroads in 1931. An aver- 
age of 118 pounds of fuel was required 
during the past year to haul 1,000 tons 
of freight and equipment, including loco- 
motive and tender, a distance of one mile. 
This average was the lowest ever attained 
by. the railroads since the compilation of 
these reports began in 1918, being a re- 
duction of two pounds under the best 
previous record established in 1930. 

Record efficiency also marked the use 
of fuel in the passenger service, an aver- 
age of 14.4 pounds having been required 
to move each passenger train car one mile 
in 1931 compared with 14.5 pounds in the 
preceding year. 


‘Leviathan’ Cancels 
Cruise to Caribbean 


Shipping Board Not Informed 
As to Further Schedule 


No official information has come to the 
United States Shipping Board regarding 
a current report to the effect that the 
United States liner “Leviathan” is now en 
route to Boston for an indefinite lay-up, 
during which time she will undergo her 
annual overhauling, it was stated orally 
at the Board Dec. 26. 

However, it was said, a trip which had 
been scheduled by the vessel from New 
York to West Indies, leaving New York 
Dec. 25, had been canceled, and it is the 
usual custom for the ship to be laidup 
about this time of year for repairs. 

According to the report about which 
the Board was asked, the “Leviathan,” 
which has just established a new world’s 
record for the round trip from New York 
to Cherbourg and Southampton, arrived 
at New York Dec. 24, was to proceed to 
Hoboken Dec. 25, and later was to go to 
Boston for the annual overhauling. Sev- 
eral months is usually necessary for this 
job, it was stated. 


By Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week 
of Dec. 28, consists of the following trial 
examiner's hearing: 

Gilbert Spruance Company, of Phila- 
delphia; Dec. 28, Philadelphia; alleged un- 
fair methods of competition in sale of 
varnish; Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; 
Richard P. Whiteley, Commission’s ate 
torney. Docket 1951.—Issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
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Security Dealings | 
Of Commercial | 


‘Credit Extension to Germany Emergency Board 
By American Bankers Outlined 0" Banking Urged 





Banks Criticized Dealings in Short-term Paper Are Described 
| By Mr. Lamont, of J.P. Morgan & Company | 





Activity of Affiliates in Last) 

Ten Years Has Tended E 
To Undermine Stability, 
Says Senate Group | 


investigate sale of foreign securities in 
from the record was begun in the issue 





| 
| 
| Senator La Follette. What were the special 
revenues that were set aside for these bonds, 
if you have the record? 

Mr. Lamont: So far as the inflation is con- 
cerned—domestic inflation, of course—we have 
all been guilty of that at times. During the 
time of our own inflation period, from the 
time of the Civil War until 1878 or 1879, 
whenever it was, nobody would have ques- 
tioned the soundness of any issue of bonds 
that the American Government might make 
if it promised to pay it in sterling, we will 
say, at the present weight for gold in sterl- 
ing. 

Senator Bingham: I was not questioning the 
issue of these bonds in connection with the 
Dawes Plan or the Young Plan, but I wondered 
whether the remarks you made, which Sena- 
tor Gore brought out you made in 1927, 
cautioning the public and the bankers against 
going on a campaign of seeking bonds across 
the seas, had any reference to the efforts of 
certain American bankers and investment 
houses in pushing loans into Germany at a 
rate which has been shown not to be justified 

Mr. Lamont: Of course, every loan stands 
on its own basis. You might take a loan to 
the City of Bremen, or the Port of Bremen, 
whereby it was shown that certain port duties 
| were allocated to the service of the loan, and 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
force such separation of commercial from | 
investment banking in law. | 

Loans on securities, which expand the | 
capacity of the investment market to ab- | 
sorb new securities by permitting their | 
purchase with the aid of bank credit, have | 


always played some role in commercial | 
banking, however. During the twentieth | 
century the rate of increase of security | 
loans has been considerably accelerated, 
while the banks have participated in the 
security business in other ways as well. | 

The chief points of contact between the | 
commercial banks and the security mar- 
kets may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Security loans: These include loans 
made to brokers and dealers, as well as to 
other borrowers, and may be made for a} 
variety of purposes, as indicated in Part| 
I below. Such loans amounted in June, | 
1930. to approximately 19 per cent of the 
total of commercial banking assets. 


Repurchase Argeements ‘ 

‘ , nine > it ¢ould be shown that that loan, under all 
(2) Investments: Bonds have long con-| normal conditions in Germany, would be 
stituted a component element of banking| perfectly safe; and I assume that no loan 


assets in this country, but only during and | has been made by any banker 


since the World War have bond invest-! States withcut taking precautions on that 
ments of banks expanded rapidly. The | point I do not think eh the American 

i i 4 ar banking community generally contemplates 
Cpe: of thrift and savings departments any ultimate repudiation of any of these 


of commercial banks tended to stimulate 
to a large extent the expansion of bond 
holdings of the banks. On June 30, 1930, | 
investments amounted to 22 per cent of 
the total of commercial banking assets in 
this country. Included in this total are 
securities bought under repurchase agree- 


German municipal or provincial obligations— 
none whatsoever. 
ee 


Senator Gore: They amount to about $700,- 
000,000, I understand. 

Mr. Lamont: I do not know. 
happen to have had any of them, 
not think that in the long run the German 


We do 
but 


not 


I do 


ments from the sellers, which are more | people are going to repudiate those. In fact, 
like loans than investments in nature. there is not a single instance up to date 
(3) Security affiliates: In order to op-| where the service on those loans has been in 

erate in the security markets in various | default. 
Senator La Follette: Would you mind 


capacities without the restrictive influences 
of existing statutes, a number of banks 
have established affiliates which enjoy 


answering the question as to what specific or 
special revenues were to be used for service 
on the Dawes and the Young Plan loans? 


identity of ownership and management Mr. Lamont: I have it right here, Senator 
with the bank, but are incorporated sep- | La Follette, and will be very glad to give 
arately under State law and can freely | it to you. 

1. In the external loan of 1924, all service 


operate as security companies. The ac- 


Seosas : 5 A of interest and amortization constitutes a 
—— of these affiliates in the major direct ond unconditional obligation on the 
nancial centers have assumed a Very | German government, chargeable on all the 


large scope in the case of many individual 
institutions, and they have hitherto at- 
tracted far less attention than their im- 
portance would deserve. 
Participation in Markets 

2. Effects of banks’ participation in se- 
curity markets.—The significance of rap- 
idly mounting. bank loans on securities 


assets and revenues of that government. 

2. A specific first charge on all payments 
provided for under the Dawes Plan, to or 
for the account of the agent general for 
reparations payments, such charge being prior 
to reparations and other treaty payments, 
which, in turn, have a specific precedence 
over the existing German debt. 

3. A first charge, by way of collateral secur- 


" ite. Sven : : ity on the controlled revenues, that is, the 
and bank security investments is imper- °° 5 : Sees 
fectly understood. even by a large propor- Serited ‘irom the custome andl. from the tex 
i ists and students of bank- ° . as Ha DAE Fey 
ticn oO conomists and st nts r on tobacco, beers, and sugar. The net rev- 
ing. Various aspects of this expansion enue of the German Government from the 
have been emphasized in public discussion | spirits monopoly, and such tax, if any, as 
latterly, serving to clarify the broader | may be similarly assigned to the German 

; yovernment in accordance with the terms of 
aspects of the subject. the final protocol of the London conference 
It has been pointed out that security | : ee ee eee yen a 

‘ 7 - - . The German Govern t may cres any 
credit granted by the banks furnishes further charge “on ihe sentation vermin 
funds to industry for productive purposes, ranking pricr to or equally with the charge 
just as would business loans. This is un- created in favor of the bonds of this loan 
questionably true, and a clear grasp of this; Thgn, at the London conference, the gov- 
fact would quickly dispel the widespread ernnfents entered into a protocol whereby 


they specifically approved such allocation, and 

waived their own rights to reparations subor- 

dinate to that 
As to security 


opular fallacy that if a bank advances 
unds on securities the supply of bank 
credit available to business is thereby re- 
duced. The security markets can not ab- 
sorb credit, but merely furnish a channel ! 
through which it is directed to specific 
users. 

If the credit finances the sale of new 
securities, the corporations or govern- 
ments originating these securities get the 
proceeds of the loan, and can use them 
for their purposes. If the loan is utilized 
to finance the purchase of already issued 


respecting German external 
loan, 1924 (Dawes loan), and German Gov- 
ernment international 512 per cent loan, 193 
(Young loan): 

The service of interest and amortization 
of the Dawes loan is 

(1) A direct and unconditional obligation 
of the German Government chargeable on all 
the assets and revenues of that government 

(2) A specific first charge on all payments 
provided for under the Dawes Plan to or for 
the account of the Agent-General for Repara- 


343 . " , tion Payments, such charge being prior to 
securities, the proceeds of the security ad- 
s .: é aes reparation and other treaiy payments, which 
vance will go to the seller of the securities, | jn turn have a specific precedence over the 


who may use them in turn to buy new 
securities, to purchase goods or pontangs 
Wo buy other already issued securities. In 
the latter case the funds are transferred 


eyisting German debt 

(3) A first change by way of collateral secur- 
ity on the “controlled revenues,” i. e.. the 
gross revenues of the German Government 




















a third time, but sooner or later the pro- derived from the customs and from the taxes 
ceeds of security loans find their way at nie or the German Government from’ the 
one or more removes, into the hands of | spirits monopoly and such tax (if any) as 
some seller of securities who will utilize | may be similarly assigned by the German 
them for business or consumption pur-| Government in accordance with the terms 
poses. Se See eee of the London Confer- 
Purchasing Power ens . La EDAD poverminent may nO} re 
Since security loans represent purchas- pavenihe oe te is py B ee 
ine power which makes itself felt as buy- the charge created in favor of the bonds of 
ing power in the hands of purchasers of | the loan 
oods and labor, an expansion of such The London protocol declared that ‘the sig- 
oans has app ximately the same net natory governments further declare that they 
effect as an @xpansion of commercial 
loans. The rise in security loans during | pation by commercial banks in the capital 
the period which culminated in the stock market exaggerates financial and businesss 
market panic of 1929 thus constituted an fluctuations and undermines the stability 
inflationary movement which permitted of the economic organization of the coun- 
the maintenance of commodity prices de- try, 
spite the tendency to overproduction and ‘The further participation by the banks 
unbalanced production in numerous in- jn the security markets through security 
dustries, but made the subsequent pro- | affiliates has the same general effect, since 
duction readjustment all the more drastic. these companies tend.to rise to the fore- 
Security loans differ from commercial front of activity in the capital market 
loans to a large exient in their effect On quring active periods, because of their 
the liquidity of the banking institutions strong connections with the banks, while 
making them. If commercial loans are jin deflation periods the possession of large 
carefully made, they tend to be self-liqui-| portfolios of securities and lack of a large 
dating transactions, which will be paid outside demand for issues they sell tend 
off with the sale of the goods that are to make all of them relatively inactive 
produced or carried with the proceeds. ; a 
In the case of security loans however.) pots Regal of Gyeteiion: 
liquidity depends largely upon the ability ,, Results of security affiliate opera- 
to sell the collateral, and if such loans’ tions—The financial resuits of the opera- 
become excessive a downward movement tion of securit affiliates during the period 
in security prices will bring wholesale following the stock market collapse of 1920 
forced liquidation, such as occurred dur- were on the whole unfavorable. Losses of 
ing the “stock market panic” of 1929 and any substantial size were not reported in 
on recurring oceasions thereafter, as the every case, the chief exceptions being 
volume of security credit was being re- eee Cretan aocn Sees a 
duced. selves t stributi igh-grade 
The granting of credit to business indi- >onds. PEE ; 
recily through the security loan, rather _,The determination of the earning power 
than directly through the commercial loan, Of Security affiliates in any one year—as 
also reduces the degree of control possessed 12 the case of all companies whose assets 
by the bank over the flow of credit to busi- consist chiefly of securities held for in- 
ness. The bank knows the purpose for, Yestment—is complicated by variations in 
which most commercial loans are made|the market values of stocks and bonds 
and can proceed to cut down the amounts heldings. Several affiliates reported large 
of such advances when thought desirable. ©@mnings in 1930, but at the same time 
In the case of security loans on the other suilered severe shrinkage in the quoted 
hand, the bank is interested primarily in ™arket values of their portiolios. During 
the quality ot the collateral, and in the 1931 such shrinkage was largely extended 
nature of the case it can have no real, further in most cases 
control over the utilization of the proceeds AS & rough indication of the results of 
by the original seller of the security, since Operations of security affiliates during 
the loan is not to the latter but rather to) 1980, the following data is presented. Lack 
the purchaser of the issue, or perhaps | Of quoted markets on man _ items in the 
to another party that buys securities from Security portfolios of certain of the affili- 
those who use the proceeds to absorb new tes makes the determination of the ex- 
offerings tent of portfolio shrinkage a_ practical 
Capital Accumulation impossibility in certain cases. Reported 
3. Anticipation of capital accumula- °@!Mings, as shown bclow, have also been 
tion.—When the commercial bank makes "@@uced in many cases by specified adjust- 
a loan to finance a single turnover of ME"'S of various kinds. 
goods, whether in production or trade, it Results of operation of security affiliates, 
facilitates the current processes of indus- 1930, Rens 
try and commerce. When it uses its power ,,, Ported earnings. A: approximate decline 
of credit expansion to finance the sales|'™ ™@™*et Value of Portio'o .for yea a 
of securities, however, either through the | No. 1 ............+: $6,939,628 $12,500,000 
making of a loan or an investment, it an- No. 2 ...sssceeeeees 2.380.691 *12,509,000 
ticipates the accumulation of capital No. 3 5,032,968 9,562,330 
through creating purchasing power which | NO. 4 -+++++erseeees 1,249,517 4,508,835 
is devoted to capital purposes. This tends ue _ AERTSS 3 087.858 $o oan aes 
to make the ability of the capital market No Bc eee ees ts —_ ae 43.285 ~ 
to absorb securities much more flexible No. 8 ea 153.59. bain 
than would otherwise be the case, and No. 9 ; cesses 2,018,956 10,000,000 
thus tends greatly to increase the ampli- No. 10 ..........4.- 2,285 2h orou, 
tude of fluctuations in the supply of capi- NO. 11) «--.eeeeeeeee 1.500,0C0 
tal available at different times. op 12 deeereeecceee \Aaeaee 
During a eried of widespread confi- x, Pere tr eencee 45,23 
dence and eaties business, che attnutetion EME “RAs see esias as oA 
of the capital market resulting from rap- é large holdings having no marke 
idly increasing bank loans on securfties t included in computation : 
and bank purchases of bonds tends to ‘Books kept on marketlvalue basis 
stimulate capital investment far more than It will be secn from the above compu- 
would otherwise be the cas At the same tation that with two exceptions none of 
time the ove. jievelopment that ordinarily | the security affiliates inclyded in the list 
occurs in various fields durjng such a/vaoided a net loss for the “year, if declines 
period is correspondingly — eXaggerated, in the quoted values of holdings be al- 
making the subsequent reaction and period lowed for, and in some cases the losses 
of defiation and liquidation all the more |as thus defined reached quite substantial 
severe. The experience of the past 10 proportions, especially if probable values | 
years lends spectacular confirmation to of issues without quoted markets be con- 


the view that the more intensive partici-| sidered. 
' 





XTENSION of short-term credits to German business and industrial interests | 
were reviewed by Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company, appearing 
Dec. 18 before the Senate Committee on the Johnson resolution 


Excerpts from the stenographic transcript proceed: 
oe 


in the United | 


| Creation of State Agency Sought 
| In Massachusetts to Aid 
Banks Now Closed 


| Boston, Mass., Dec. 26. | 
The creation of a State emergency bank- 
ing board, with a fund of $20,000,000 to 
;}meet the present banking situation, is 
called for in a bill just filed with the Legis- 

{lature by Senator James C. Scanlan, of 
|Somervilte, and Representative Joseph C.| 
| White, of Jamaica Plain. | 
Under the provisions of the proposed | 
measure the board would consist of the | 
State Banking Commissioner and four | 
citizens to be appointed by the Governor. | 
The $20,000,000 bond issue would be gf 
| 








é (S. Res. 19) to 
this country. (Publication of excerpts 
of Dec. 23, continued Dec. 24 and 26.) 


consider the service of the loan as entitled 
to absolute priority as regards any resources 
of Germany so far as such resources may 
have been subjected to a general charge in 
favor of the said loan, and also as regards | 
any resources that may arise as a result of 
the imposition of sanctions.” 
The payment of the principal, 


cured through floating a State loan. 


The money would be used to assist in 


interest and | 






































































































































































































































































































sinking fund of the loan is the direct and | Oh.eaqyv Ri | Tot S a ees 7 |resentatives abroad. The review of eco- 

unconditional obligation of the German Ger | already closed. ; «i Be greet enntne RvR Se Ae GeE Eee eee ere — $1,713,058,775.63 | nomic conditions in Canada and other 

ernment to the bondholder, for which the | | Expenditures: American countries, as made public by the 

full faith and credit of the German Govern- 1 ‘ ‘ e | : 

ment are pledged | that, you w 1d have to point out this: | Generel Soa eeeeeesecceeeeseses-$171,263,757.62 $150,099,241.99 $1,337,379,567.77 $1,079,667,010.53 | Department of Commerce, follows in full 
a” lh eeeietas ae. oi You cannot de the revenues of any gov- ublic debt— | text: 

By way of guarantee for the service of : 2 n cant c 5 vat ¥ = - adie 

the annuities, the German Government has ernment in > various pockets, in _the way | a tteads cates eens eeecccccececes 83,572,207.34 82,703,395.62 279 283,064.38 280,719,744.90 | . 
A : ae See ner cee of receipts. and then divide other pockets Sinking fund ........ C0cccecere SAO GRO C0000  sescsccesees 355,299,200.00 65,000,000.0 Argent 
eed anual Wreck tax oF O06 Matiion. reiew 4 in the way of outgo. The thing all comes! Refunds of receipts— ee Sy | Argentin Sli 1 ima t i 
uu ec x 5 1ill reichs- } - ; . A | Pi : ntly mor imi 
’ a7 O4¢ , ; si ‘uc. | in and it all goes out Undoubtedly tie GORGE Oo iickcawsce 1,588,385.93 1,150,960.79 8 9 | § ina: Slightly more optimism 1s 
Geran (tis 212.000) on the German Railway | jogns which countries foreign to Germany| | Internal revenue 5'383601.51  4.469°700.02 3077718000231 7as.ge.g4 | felt in general business and financial eir- 
nee eee amare are tax enjoying pt’ | have, made to the German Government, to Posial deficiency 10,000,000.00 5,000.000.00 95,000,000. 5004582 37 | cles because of the National Bank’s offer 
j 100,000.00 55,004,582.37 
ority over any tax now or hereafter to be Ger junicipalities 4 Ge oe ~anam Cc 1 = ’ 5, y wo 2 

a ene ae, Bua ee ace yerman municipalities, and to German in RU CRBM oh ssc secayh oe bas 493,445.57 634,913.33 5,307,312.34 5,786,749.28 | Of a 150-day loan advance on grain in 
levied on the railway company. Under the | qustries—if in any case—and to Cerman .\gricultural marketing fund (net) *3,658,186.52 22,997,590.77 : 086 208.3 j ‘ 
new plan, the German Government has fur-| yanks, have helped to put the German people Adjusted service certificate fund 200,000,000.00 ..n.. : 206 408 00 be 7S.008,208.33 | storage OF | 1 transportation up to an 
ther undertaken without prejudice to the iy a position so that they could better pay Civil service retirement fund Seas Mier coe ore 30.850.000.00 ** 59.880.000.00 amount representing approximately 75 per 
securities for the Sena exter nal loan. 1924, | reparations. These loans have undoubtely Foreign Service retirement fund.. ery "215,000.00 or'016'000.00 cent of the current market value. In 
Dunia Gea Ge CUMIN Unk auieees ck Cae eae | eee Cone ny oe] ners SE. SIN NOE DIONE 2) nas erence astaneesss ni 9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 | *ddition, confidence in the government's 
toms, tobacco. beer and alcohol (Monopoly a potas sotre, one, A so Lg ne is aanen —— se : i ate . | immediate financial situation has been re- 
Administration) duties save with the consent | a; they have been ar ek eee ee padadieneves $798,192,411.45 $267,055,802.52 $2,440,398,458.21 $1,630,265,384.28 established by successful negotiations for 
of the Bank for International Settlements | jjcts, these loans have been very constructive | Excess of receipts ...... aE OS? Ll, RAD EL RT A a partial renewal of the 2,500,000 sterling 
and then only subject to the priority in fa- | for America Excess of expenditures ae $489,353,011.88 Renee liew $1,329,761.053 $02,783,301.35 | loan which is due shortly. 
vor of the annuities as provided for in the Senator Gore: The point is that she was tae Paice tee Senne anise ae eens 4 ponent ates For the 11 months of 1931 total revenue 
new pis. + os pee out of ane and wae not paying - SPECIAL FUNDS Sede id collections declined 3 per cent, as com- 

Y debts with enues, but with money bor- | Receipts | pared with th j a2 is 

Before I take up the next item, whether, rowed. Applicable to public debt retire- carta of mg wpe last year. 
the dealings of J. P. Morgan and Company Mr. Lamont: That is perfectly true. Also tirements S Of , ef amounted to 300 
with Germany have been confined to these, as these revenues have flowed through other Principal—foreign obligations $28.995,117.64 ee quarters; chilled beef, 88,600 quarters; 
two issues of bonds and I replied that they’ governments to the United States, they have From forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. wicca ete de lea 18,500.00 $29,235,117.64 mutton, 12,300 carcasses; and lamb, 158,- 
had. In that connection it may be appro-/ so far helped to pay intergovernmental debts PR re Foca ters es “1089.985.93 siesta 59,000.00 | 900 carcasses. November slaughter of cat- 
priate at this time to say that, so far as the| to the United States Government. ee yen ieaesee 3,332,847. 9,538,849.64 | tle amounted to 233,200, sheep 672,500, and 
s credits are concerned—short term Senator Reed Lamont, will you com- 77 hh ci ie Gare mee meee oe ence rence. | ae a ata -" 7 
short term credits ere cenostned-—-enoes term | | Susnaes Reed: Mr. Lamont. wi y TOUS? socces Sapien tneees seveeees $1,560,771.61 $30,085,103.57  $13,351,347.23  $28,832,967.28 387 60 61,200. Exports of salted hides were 
happen to have a dollar of those, because we Mr. Lamont: I can do that I think wie Expenditures: a : a oe ——— 87,600, and of dry hides 262,500. 

did not have dealings with the German banks.| much delay. To Italy there were two loans. Public debt retirements 29.2 90 6 $ 

In that connection, there has been a great; This record, which I will file with the Com- SEEN et cone aegwen how eaes ; $12.031 694.50 = 334.213 20 42 tee eos S e-aee eee 00 | ; Brazil 
deal of misunderstanding and exaggeration! mittee in a day or two will show one was in See eee. at eee 2,138,902.99 25,997,196.23 Brazil: Coffee shipments were normal, 
in the public mind as to the extent of the 1925 and the other in 1927, one of them direct NOUN. Sex oekoe Se weae 9 anh wntnha —— | with prices steady an i 
holdings of American banks in short term| to the Italian Government of $100,000,000, and seeee $12,031,694.50 $33,539 213 20 $42,157,402.99 — $55,291.196.23 | the nat ose. the 6 nee ae 
German bank credits. It is a very unfor-| the other to what was known as the Italian- Excess of expenditures ........... $10,470,922.89  $3,454,109.63 $28,806.055.76 $16,458 5; |is not affecting fut uot : 
tunate misunderstanding is a very un-,| Credit Consortium, being a corporation owned $9: SERVES eee ranyriueey $28,806, 55.76 $16,458 ,228.95 ciably Milr ng SUS quo ations appre- 
fortunate exagperation, because an entirely | by the Italian Government, as i recall it, but); SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND SS ee | CERES eee eee oe ean oe slightly firmer, 
wrong impression, in our judgment, has been exactly the relationship doe: Bo eueey here, SPECIAL FUNDS banks paying 15 milreis 650 reis to the 
created. for a total of $ oe Be Shane issue Total general fund receipts ais = | dollar. There seems a slight feeling of 

What has happened. as all you gentlemen of or the ha re Pere rs —_ Total special fund receipts ........ $ a eS optimism in trade circles concerning import 
_—. a — a ‘Sear | 000, and the c * to about $9,000,00 from the Total APP en atest | increases. A decree has been published 
country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have | original ame i - $12 Oa. h aie tie ts ee liege ts ee . $1,751,891,742.91 ar oe a partial resumption of trans- 
had German. banking correspondents for| One ey apo nb pthc h na i me reduced | Zot! Seneral fund expenditures. $798,192,411.45 $267,055,802.52 $2,440,398,458.21 $1,630.265,384.28 6 a, eee 
years, probably for generations, and they have 4 total of $30.000,00 * ara! i n reduce Total spectal fund expenditures 12,031,694.50  33.539.213.20. | 4215740299 35'2 5,384.28 | C 
been in the habit of granting commercial, ee nes fund, to $27,900,000 in roun can peter nee. sO atS.20 42,157,402. 291,196.23 . ‘anada 
and sometimes other sorts of credits to these ; POUR, eiacecasssaterecenses eeeee + -$810.224,105.95 $300,505,015.7 eu es ah kd aR Ae ee, anada: Canadian imports in November 
German banks for the financing of the ex- a + : " Seen maiaieaass 2 $2,482,555,861.20 $1,685,556,580.51 | totaled $47,000,000, and cxports $57,000,000. 
ports of cotton, copper, and all sorts of| The first of the Japanese loans, being that Excess of receipts ......... ae $370,636 141.64 ea | ae Tan : op et ne 
things. That has been the practice that has|of Feb. 11, 1924, and being known in gen- Excess of expenditures ..... $499,823,934.77 ‘veecaeaeee $1358,567.10 ( 966,335, 162.40 | gures represent declines of 30. pat 
gone on, and I am told that there are 90 of }eral terms as a loan for reconstruction and PEUDES COSTE seeereee sees SIGSEO6T,109.70 6.00. sseceeee | cent and 21 per cent, respectively, from 
these American banks that have been en-|repabilitation of Japan after their terrible TRUST FUNDS ee ee — | November, 1930. Imports were only slight] 

. , | , 3 y 

vaged in this yerfectly legitimate, proper earthquake and > the previous Septem- Receipts | less than in October u . oe 

nant I to tl ; hole | ber; that wa t an international loan District of Columt | ti j d3 ne export valu 

anking process, very necessary to the who er; as ir t int al 1 Distri OWMMMNBIA ......5000% $1,.388,712.99  $1.590,561.86 $17,554.76 oan ene | ation increase per cent over the earlier 
= X . A . - Ger-|in respect of t! fact that there was an of- Gover } . = rete 7,554,769.68 $17,787 982.74 ‘ . 

export twede of out country, 00 far as Ger-|in respect of the ian market coincident with Government life insurance fund 4.374.734.99 4.939,254.17 35,147/818.83 —-40'814,841.31 | Month. The Canadian Parliament will 

And yet the public mind has been apparently the offering MORN IDREREt GR ee ond Sere as ueen $2 3,604,258.46 5,086,863.48 | convene = 4, and the convention of. 
almost inflamed with the idea of large figures The total am f the is was $150,- ee ee ee $6.304.195.49 TSAvLah GAGS Le --,; commerce between Canada and France 
I have heard statements made that certain | 000,000 in th an (bearing 612 Piiesticxs B49 $7,234,764 oil 56,306,846.97 $63,689,692.53 | will be terminated June 16 next, according 
New York banks, for instance, were loaded , Pc? — eve a ae per cent gi eon: ——————= | to official announcement. Negotiations for 
up with these short term German credits to, WaS an outs spread of 9 per cen 1€ istrict of Columbia (seq note 1) $3,822,572: 702,462 7 4 a new treaty are ex e 
the extent, in any individual case, of two or | Operation 0% sinking fund has reduced Government life insurance fund . erlincapinaassiin RAE TER 4 $13,386,465.16 | An Orde min Seaman inp 

. indred miili lar f > the outstandi issue irom $150,000,000 to Policy 1 s, etc . 4 er-in-Council issued Dec. 14 per- 
three hundred million dollars f course, that , U licy losses, ete. i 1,388,106.58 433,156.64 i ‘ “ ss t 3 Se " 
is perfectly tantic ; co $133,000,000. re Was a very large public Investments a'ain aaa 11,563,480.33 13,110,749.04 | mits the importation of raw furs into Can- 
is perfectly fantastic I have not looked at er} ree Ff tment 2,615,754.08 2,312,898.20 25,029,882.88 26 702 545 da fr 4 
the portfolios of the banks in New York, but|Tesponse to issue, particularly because; Other ; sevcccceces 91,382,480.63 203,021.49 31630.463.5 26, 702,565.18 | Ge Crom Soviet Russia. Sinan See 
I happen to know that the largest amount of - re ae Done oe pay 1 ae Minis a eon | Seas 5,033,291 .84 list ——— currency) have been estab- 
credit outstanding in any bank is $70,000,000 ) Japanese Government, plus a_feel- RRL ind nancneeeeaeres seseees $6,443,993.93  $6,651,539.07 54.366.540.50 _ jaa je) oo | Shed for duty purposes on imports of cote 
or thereabouts, and it would be in the case me Oe ams ipathy for the hardships » ; Z ewiee: (Seeawewiue $54,366,540.50 — $58,233,051.22 | ton tweeds, suitings, pantings oe similar 
of a bank whose other capital resources were WHICH -y were enduring excess of receipts or credits ew: 995 5 ilies 2 ‘ abrics : até its rs . 
so large that it was not a matter of danger = ~ one Apanes¢ Government bond is-| Excess of expenditures ....... $139,798.44 BES AOS a0 $1,940,306.47 $5,456,641.31 ee ae blanketing, and some 
or even of comment. sue was mad . 9ou 4t was ior f oi : ye poe at hae aa i ae ea eee 

Senator Gore: Do they not have security| 7 dee eee at 90, oe wae, of credits (deduct). oun ae Bureau of Statistics in a 
anyway, Mr. Lamont? 4 per ce hen coming to the teceipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury Tuly ar . Teper’ JESUS Jec. 15 indicates the value 

Mr. Lamont: Ye they presumably have, hree Japanc issues Buarantec d by the Im- _ Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Colunbia cpneumeama ove uae, : ' of 1931 field crops on the basis of average 
security. These bills are of two orders, chiefly: Pema! Gover nt, one of them was to the, States are charged against the amount to b da : e share of the United | price receiv oy Pt 
Seer a for commercial. trancactions.. City of Yokohama in November, 1926, a u| thorized amount is expended. After that A] edveneed tom the general fund until the au- | PMc ! ‘received by farmers at production 
what they call commercial bills, drawings by | Pe? cent bond ior approximnatels but not | under trust funds. For total expenditures the items or District = Ene Gee Ce $430 700,000. - Ae of ree 
the German banks against their American | Gite $20,000.000, and which has been re- | fund and under trust funds should be added i of Columbia under general | $430,000,000. This is a decrease of 32 per 
cerrespondents in Chicago. Boston, New York,| duced by tne ‘sinking 1und to $18,000,000; Note 2—Income tax receipts deposited with Federal reserve banks duri cent from the 1930 estimated value and is 
or wherever it may be, concerning the financ- P!US, issued et 9s, With a 4 per ceut spread.| payment periods and included in the figures for “This Month” and §, during quarterly tax |less than half the average value of the 
ing of shipments _The next was a loan to the City of ‘sokyo, | not strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods last y Fiscal Year 1932" are | previous five years. 

Senator "Gore: The banks have not as-/8uaranteed by the Imperial Government, made | Such deposits are now included in the figures on the day of deposit’ ot due to the fact that |” Stimulated by an early and i 
sumed any particular risk in connection with !2 March of 1927, Siz per cent bonds, tor a| were included therein on the following day. Poet, whereas previously they volume of Chri: reali wey 
short term credits. have they? little over $20,000,000, and which has been re- ——$—— ca at cates ti iristmas shopping, a wide va- 
_ Lamont: It is obvious that the total of re by n A - ye sinking on vo “ings are not apparently sufficiently close a5, a. Raa : r in Quebec Provinces. tf ~ cmd ae 
the short term credits extended to German iittie over $12,000 now, issued at 8912! ite’ outgo. Thi y § } ; vinces. igns of improve- 
banks by the aggregate of banks in America.|With @ 312 per cent spread ie nae, thas Se peneon, that we have New York Gold Imports ment in industrial lines are still lacking 
Gress Britain, France, Switzerland, and Hol- wanes ee nce ae a to the Tiawan the workers, the railway witkers waee haan A 3 4. * but. cotton and silk mills continue active 
an will say as been a cumbcrsome , ™©cl owe , an electric | ¢ s ati : - | f T els ° Li sts gener 
eaone I will os ‘that ae That re power company o} ing Wel in tl ei le ee blige pak a voluntary reduction | aed 3: ? 51,000 in W eek Se oe — generally. Shoe 
Obvious. jsackuse Veen thins came to 0 1c Formosa, uaranteed by the imperial Gov-| the ities te a ee in line with The js eee yoved are somewhat slowéfr, . 
Grate Ms Geocmane lent Gemmmet soa wil oon (Sent. OF 800,000, at 51> per cent, issued | ¢hG Teductions of wages in o her industries New York, N. Y., Dec. 26. i = roads have placed a few orders 
call that a temporary arrangement was en- a 21 Who 32 per cent gross spread as the one factor at the present ee The gold report of the Federal Reserve et ee equipment of slightly 
tered into in whi eggs credits, The on other long term issucs that we the great factor at the present moment thai | Bank of New York for the week aie arger proportions than heretofore but the 
would extended atically for a pe- Gitteariana one aEiine i ee a Will tend to lead to stability in our domestic | Dec. 23, shows total imports of $3,451,000 situation is still unsatisfactory. 
eh sae 2 om Say UP ve tiga ion couse ana ear enh tein ae oe a ee bend market, which after all is the backbone Comprising $1,995,000 from Canada. $633... _ The Province of Quebec has increased 
oa x re nee y process res ored. Mr.| Was really not a long term 00. Well, ¢ =n of ok enemas CorETR Uy 000 India, $260,000 Cuba, $243,000 Mexico re? a tax from 1 cent to 6 cents 

ankers fron r un- mS AI 3 that the 1erican ¢ i , » aoe “ACs ' Janadis 7 “ig y 
tries are now in Be as you know, the been sig eg and paid off now The next do in expressing good will * Sleaene autem and $320,00 chiefly from Latin American U s ae os pee gaicn—2 1-5 
purpose of arrans a schedule of gradual |!0an was in April of sued for $30,-| this negotiation for the reduction of wages countries. Total exports were $7,375,000 | ren tee een ome slight betterment is 
liquidation of these penis At Son per Cent, ot vi \ & 31,- and the rehabilitation of the railways put on consistitng of $4,439,000 to Holland, $2,190,- reported in the demand for airplane parts 

Senator Gore: The paper says credit has ps uF re ad. meee oe ex our issues since; a swift and effective basis, that is. going to 000 France, $484,000 Switzerland "$200,000 and equipment. A satisfactory export de- 
been extended tors bi eee eee ie Bo ae ee term indebt- contribute more than any other one thing,| Belgium, and $62,000 chiefly from other mand continues for apples from the Mari- 
Mi Lamont: That may be true, hb I think foreign governments, sg | sutene of sound legislation at Washington. European countries, The net change in| U™es Provinces. Industrial machinery 
—as it 7 suld ordinarily oa ar yway that |‘ ( short time se ait ( “and al o - 2s gold earmarked for foreign account ae a8 dull and the leather trade quiet. ° 

e short-term German credits do not ¢ ce revolving credits governments, |, Senator Couzens: I would like to ask Mr.| Showed an increase of $11,378,000. Ontario automobile registrations to Dec, 
volume, a danger to the 4! have matured and been paid off Lamont one thing, as long as you brought up —————— 1 indicate a 3 per cent increase in com- 
ne gibuation today and none of Which had do with the in-| the railroads. Is it your opinion, Mr. Lamont, x mercial cars, a 4 per cent increase in 

Senator ens: Mr. Lamont, with refer- | vesting public, which I assume this resolution that the railroads will need governmental aid, ore k unds Favored motor cycles and a decrease in passenger 
ence to those b were they not self-ma- as par rly to do with financial aid? cars as_ compared with registration last * 
turing? Senator King: And I ime some of those Mi Lamont: I am a little puzzled as to e vear Electrical ap sliances” ons 18s 

Mr. Lamont: I have no doubt that a large, Were bared upon cor ial. transactions, | JUSt how to answer that. and I will tell you n Land Bank Bill move well, par saineie 6 continue 
part were self-maturing. Some were not celf- | Were they not’ why I am_a little embarrased. I understand | DV ell, particularly medium and low 
maturing. They e what mig be called Mr. Lamont: In general, Senator King, they that ther is pending before the Congress peiadiseiias” aaseumesesiuil price electrical clocks. The extension of 
finance bills; but ssume thay there was a Were, I would say, | e they were gov- AAmiAtne ae eee au the part of the s ( reac lines to rural sections is pro- 
general under between the German ransactions, more in connection with inistration as to the formation of a so- Senato » save * May Viding a better demand for motor-dri 
bank f e Deutscher Bank, or ent operation It might be some called emergency finance corporation, and I : ator sarey Says Draft May feed choppers ; ce tor driven | 
slam han 4 reddit ¢{ . 4) should not wish to be understood as A . 9 sii: ; ppers and churns. 
pets thet ae ae La Pe ? ball ee ike OF ote Seo Nie ei ako eee the | over here and pretending to tell any wermbane sk Extra 25 Millions Coin-operated devices for electrical re- 
due it could be replaced eich an equivalent tured and paid off But that wan tic comment of this Congress, what they should or should TI j frigeration are meeting: with a good re= 
amount from another good bill purpose ; not do, because, as I say, I have every confi- 1e Senate Banking and Currency sub-!|ception also. The retail hardware trade 

Senator Couzens: May I ask it| Senator Reed: Mr. Lamont, has American | vce in the discretion and capacity of this committee studying the bill (H. R. 6172) eee eee but staple steel irons 
would have had upon those short-term cred- | commerce benefited from these loans in any ~ on 4 ; 7 are slow with individual orders 
its if Germany had gone off the gold stand-| way? If I were to be forced to give a personal | Providing $100,000,000 additional capital for Book stores report a satis gi a 
ard, say, last May, or April June? Mr. Lamont: Why. Senator Reed. I opinion, I should say that the bill authoriz-! Feder : ; 7 port a satisfactory volume of 
’ Mr ‘I amont’ Ido Patek a unt public | think that At 1erican PE EE ogg ing the creation of such a corporation was | Federal land banks probably will include buying The Provinvial Government has 

} 4 t cnt f ] ink that A & umerce a 1e an > ss ae . sete ¢ "e ‘ 5 or ec " : 
effect would have been had, but so far as the |long run benefited very greatly by these of very reat importance at the present mo- in its recommended draft to the full com- =e . - —e reenenee vil 
ultimate effect concerned, I would t look | loans. Of course it is ite arguable the ’ ut stleve tha 1e earlier such, are he 2S 8S taken ou etore r 
to see any, beca ae ue uss aetae Gaede certain instances the matte: oF dcomies teen would’ be call would be formed the less it; Mittee provision for $25,000,000 over and/30, 1932, but woods operations over the 
you understand : has been ( erdone, but to take the situation | honk. be called upon to perform any func-| above the figure in the House bill, it was | Winter are expected to continue at a mini- 

Senato ouzens: So that. in effect, if|®$% a whole we all know t foreign na- a? ee * : : : F mum. Lumber prices is- 

mé had gone off the gold standard last in Durope, found the elves after the ae VOMzODY: I do not think Mr. La- stated orally Dec. 26. by Senator Carey | factory sie continue Si 
April. for example, these rt-te loans denuded as to working cepital. T} ap- ont quite got the point The so-call -| ( ) ly i irms¢ , , a a 
Apct. ine xa 2 8 ae short cre . 8 | Ta an ene teen bs K ni a. s aat ap enihatetetinn © thats een wa a sated 3e- | Rep.), of Wyoming, chairman, following | The commercial tone inthe Prairie 
cept psychologically? é different pharces of their situa- aes susgested. proposed to set up $500,000,000' 8N executive session of the subcommittee. Eres ee ee buoyant with 

Mr. Lamont: That is all. And if she should those loans have been designed, 10% refinancing banks and financial institu- draft . 4 i ~ « _ merchants reporting Christmas sales some- 
go off the gold standard today by any chance manifest as stated on their face. | UC2S and railroads. That proposed to set up 4 . os he bil — > wilh be recom=| what better than anticipat d 

} g ; ded by tl bec Ee pated. Good 
they would not be so affected tabilization purposes or.to furnish "entirely new organization which, obviously mended by the subcommittee will be com- | sales are 1eported in heavy chemicals. 

Senator Reed would merely take more might be used for temporary | Wil! take considerable time, because it means pleted and made public Dec. 28, Senator! Aeronautical equipment busir is f . 
cate tn” Setee chee ences Annee attempt to restore the normal a election of three or four new directors, Carey said. He stated that it would con-| with British competition eae jae 

Lamont: To raise the same amount in mmerce. We all know that our ane nave to be picked out and con-' ¢; lar ; ; froi > ar: ¢ ae * . ee : 
de p ; is dependent ‘upon the normal, | “med by the Senate, and it also will be de- a Nereis Gameee o— the House draft, staple foodstuffs trade continues normal, 

Senator Gore: We hear it repeatedly stated ch thore processes can be carried | YOted to the refinancing of closed banks and tROLUGINE. CRANEES in the provision for a Mexi 
Mr. Lamont, in the magazines, that Germany I go so far as to cay that not only Other destitute financial institutions moratorium on farm loans and in the pro- WEEXICO 
has been making re] ions payments, either contributed very tertally to the The railroads, however, have had experience vision for building up a reserve account Mexico: Although holiday buying has 
dinectly or indifectly, out of borrowings and Guring those years of our for: | with, the Government, in going through the | by farm loan associations to equal the out- | sreally stimulated retail trade in all cates 

it of rever § hat she ha reer Ay - ut f hev ave contr ite t y é ° , collateral, | ot¢ j j P ¢ ati zories, exce t i i 
ing her old debts by ting new debts I very aterielly to the capacity of the | Which has been gatisfactory both to the rail- standing cepital Sheek Of the sancciations. the Weel ti ee anc machinewy, 
kr of no truth effect. Are you borrow ‘ments to enable them to dis- | roads and with the Government A series of draft amendments have leas thi fume 6 Sales is considerably 
in a position to sa thar drat in aris obligations when due, and punc-|_ 1 was asking the question whether or not: been considered by the subcommittee re- mine aie wistaadan at cn Ausoueee 
or not to the United States Government. in Mr. Lamont’s opinion the railroads can Jating to j an 4 ‘ 95 ( Sales are virtually at a standstill awaiti 

Mr Lamont Senator Gore, in answering 1ator .Wa'sh of Massachusetts: Can you were until this so-called reconstruction cor- ia fd ee tee vase eee arrival of new models and the demand OF 

the toval extent of the value of foreign Poration is set up ia - 4 ‘ industriz 7 j ry 
bonds y aanAne hak, Andlaa ah this Mr Lamont: Well, of course, you never can Loan Board and banks for operations in On = roy ey 
’ yeriod? (Since 1920 tell just how long you can ke the ie ins thi aaa re ” 
Changes Are Announced ’ Mr. Li nt The prin ipal amount of the , 801ng, and if there ‘were signs in the Benate 7 a sudabe ae tae oe oe bail pay 100 per cent to depositors in sav- 
. ‘ bonds o ed by us, long-term bonds I mean, #24 House of early action, prompt action, pay 5 nm 7 enewG: : ings accounts and all foreign checks out- 
In Status of State Banks and let put that in, in the period referred| With reference to this corporation, Senator Senator Carey explained that the addi- standing at the time of its closing. Exe. 
to. namely. since 1920, has been $1,807,578,000 SOUEEDE« I mane 90g thes the railrosde would | tional fund would be aimed to permit Change has continued fairly steady 
ut of that amo r as 20 retired | Be long 1 n oo ; ie Lape , ) 4 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- py the oper: tion at eee ve nd pom it would have to be carly. ” do think banks to extend loans in needy cases. It Snr OneoUs the month with today S quo- 
sioner, has announced: Farwell State Bank. | wise th peeum of $438280100, leaving out.| Senator Couzens: Representations have been | WOuld not be provided for a general mora- eroongg 2.54 pesos to the dollar. There has 
Farwell; Parmers ate Bank, Wegdahl, and standing as+of Dec. 15, this month, $1,369,. ™ade to me that the railroads are in dire|torium on farm loans, nor would it be been no noticeable change in the credit 
aie ey gla ge Se. See 900 o need of assistance and that they are unable’ distributed in equal sums to the various situation. 
sted un an z st c any, to borrow it through N vest- Fea ees : : n e : . 

Rochester, reopencd > - = * ment houses that the New ‘York Central’ is districts, he said, but rather would be a (The review of economic conditions 
ayn ouri: S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of , 1g Heed asked me one question ‘85 in need, and other railroads are in great general fund for extending of aid to places in the Orient and European countries 
punance. 1 need _ Bar of Dunnegan. ¥ her, Sims an any st ae remarks. | need, and that the New York financial houses; most needed. The need varies with the will be printed in full iext in the issue 

innegan; nk yell; ik of an ? t é ig Pr n have refus : > a . oa Nec. 2 
I pol Bank of Newburg, New- | vee prieny that. while I regard that porches to come to thelr assistance. Is/ individual banks, he pointed out. of Dee. 28.) 

Corning; Scott County , auestion ef foreign bond issues and the rela-| Mr. Lamont: Oh, in that form I would not, Senator Carey stated that changes would peas ca 
‘itis k. Cc tion witt reign finance as undoubtedly « ‘ , 2N J 
Mi Citizens Bank, Calhoun, ton vt feetee in ae at, Undoubtedly an| say it were correct at all. Senator Couzens. | be made in the House draft relating to the DIVIDEND NOTICE 

pened ‘ Slater, and Ge- | ican ee cg Mad s 1, in all Certain solvent railways are financin 7; ; _ —————— 
curity Bank, same place, merged into State ATCT EAD A teat ak ee factor in immediate needs by Se ane of oi. teee — account provision, though he de-| 
Bank of Sle a new inst finance and t ade and al hat nevertheless loans, which the banking houses and the clined to explain the nature of the . 2 - 
Nebraska: George W. Woods missioner | We do not deem it as of anything like the | hanks have been very ready to grant. They | Changes. Associated Gas and Electric Company 
of Banks, has announced: Farmers é Mer- | }k y 60. Somestic situation has, Mf) have done everything to keep this situation! The draft of the hill will be submitted | Class 
cl s Bank, Elgin. closed. Security State : Lag Att s going in good shape. - ‘ . Dividend No. 28 on A Stock 
Ba Broken Bow, reorganized and re- Jn words, we think that all the alarms)“ But, manifestly, banks and banking houses to the full committee with accompanying | - 
opened. i : ; Sao eee Tee TTthe Gat Lote eeerase ten | Cannes conmaues. 10" 100%. Up Saat resources | request for early action, he said. He added The Board of Directors has 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary | {> fhe icy lonths, and heve exaggerated | indfinitely in such short-term loans, and in| that he would seek to secure the earliest declared a dividend on the 

anking, has announced: Cornwells State | 4" the publi mind the idea of American for-| accordance with the practice those loans must | sibl ti - le et Class A Stock of 1/80th of 

Cornwells Tieights, and Citizens Bank | C/€n investments, Is somewhat unfortunate. | he refunded into bonds before very long. possible action on the measure, and ex- one share of Class A Stock, 

_Compar J ansd closed ak oe, but it is somewhat unfor- Now, with the existing bond market they|Press.d the hope that the bill could pre- or, at the holder's election (provided 

L. R. Charter Jr Banking Ol aca chad cae an tae cea hee ct nos be refunded The houses have not cede the Walcott bill (S. 1) for emergency ean) = eecelies $5 = meters January te 

a € & , oder ipa Ag a one v us r sed, ut they cannot—if the issues of fj neine faciliti 7 932) payable in $5 Dividend Series Pre- 

Fe anks| no. 1at no American banking these highly solvent roads that we know about snes saqiieies for banks. ferred stock at the rate of 1/800th of one 

1 ee mr aig Aaen ORs degre - are selling far below par as they are, it is snare of sahd  Pestensed Stock, payable 

= ae pte <5 aS ies 1010 QO. shor € lore.gn auite impossible to mar a . = ebruary 1, 1982, to holders of record at 

ed eae em | quite, impossible arket another issue, ob-/ successfully it functioned. It took in quite the einen at iediness ‘Gaeuanae BAT Tae 
Reaquirins Bond of Banks a li view in this, of course a lot of stuff at the outset and then began 
1 . S anks that if an address o lves to ¢ + 4 to tatadoke . The same general course Dividend No. 5 on $4 Cumulative 
‘ . - 2 phases of < domestic sit ou Senator Couzens: May I ask how long these weuld follow, would think. But the organ- Preference Stock 

Sought in Massachusetts Si ation } in due cour lp New York houses will be willing to ae these avon SS ee in the setting of it up The Board of Directors also declared a 

care of itself. railroads on short-time loans before convert-| '™,{tself will be @ very great help. | dividend on the $4 Cumulative Preference 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 26 In other words, I think that in this bond| ing them into long-term bonds? And as I said at the start on this point Stock of 1/70th of a share of $5 Dividend 

STON, SS., . +; market t we were describing in which we Mr. Lamont: There is not any answer that| 0" the point you are inquiring about. the Series Preferred Stock, or, at the holder’ 

Trust companies and banks hereafter | hav ed a decline in the markets of | could be made to that. The banks in New| 800"¢F you will do it the less you will need it election (provided notice ia received om em 
chartered in Massachusetts would be re- cnet soe Ae well as foreign bonds, we) York, just like the banks all over the country, | Excerpts from transcript of testi- | before January 11, 1982) $1 per share in 
quired to furnish bond for the protection! ¢¢ that the railroad bonds are in a way/ are doing everything in the world they can| mony Dec. 18 by Charles E. Mitchell, | cash, payable February 1, 1932, to holders ; 
of depositors under the terms of a bill the backbone of the market. That is to say, | to fulfill the requirements of their customers. ; ; . of record at the close of busin De 

the transportation industry of this country | everything. ; chairman of the National City Bank, | cember 30, 1931. : a 


just 
lsentative Roland D. Sawyer, of Ware. | 


zed with the Legislature by Repre-| is the chief great industry of the country. 


It is under a cloud today, because its earn- 





speeding up the reorganization of banks| . 


| U.S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business Dec. 22, 1 


Made Public Dec. 26, 1931 





Corresponding 
Period Last F 
This Month Year 
GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2) ...... $251,524,167.92 $480,870,824.19 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 30,824,560.10 35,741,969.03 
MOURA Scs.e5 sie eissene CiaeNN ae $282,348,728.02 $516,612,793.22 
Customs CEANKES SA LEYS 19,102,866.58 23,879,078.55 
Miscellaneous receipts— ' 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreign obligations ............ 1,858,934.73 .. 


92,135,397.85 
396,880.29 
775,434.52 
2,198,880.15 
3,238,654.48 


1,708,492.73 
1,542,323.59 
3,897,549.40 


Interest—foreign obligations. . 
Railroad securities . 
GEE URINE io iesa gees aiees 
Panama Canal tolls, 
ther miscellaneous 





$609 438,676.96 $1,091,356,610.15 
261,557,231.36 


$870 995,908. 32 $1,376,947,812.54 
189,943,256.20 


——s 


| Optimism Gains 


Over Trade in 
Some Countries 


trees 
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E Corresponding 
iscal Year Period Fiscal 
1932 Year 1931 


| Retail Business in Canada 
| And Other Nations Aided 
By Yule Shopping, Says 
Commerce Department 


285,591,202.39 | 








| 
| 
1,858,934.73 | n 
92,370,597.85 
1,383,018.14 
2,712,137.48 


13,582,633.95 | 
29,708,236.40 


194,495,404.54 





Slightly more ovtimism is felt in busi- 
ess and financial circles, and Christmas 
trade increased the volume of retail trade 
in Canada and other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, according to reports 
to the Department of Commerce from rep- 


1,145,371.42 
12,762,848.48 
11,524,731.52 
24,265,288.33 







































































































New York, will 


You know, even better than I, how the 
sue of Dec, 29, 


War Emergency Corporation functioned, how 
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Budget System of Rhode Island 
and Accounting Methods + : 


State Commissioner of Finance Explains 
Operations in Preparing Appropriation 
Measures and in Disbursing Funds 


By FREDERICK S. PECK 


Commissioner of Finance, State of Rhode Island 


WENTY years ago Rhode Island had no 

financial policy; no proper accounting 

system: there was no audit of accounts; 
no information available upon which to base 
recommendations for appropriations; appro- 
priations were made without considering 
State income. No one knew what it cost 
to run the State for a fiscal year. The State 
‘Auditor’s report meant little for nobody 
could tell, nor did the Auditor himself know 
how many unpaid bills left over from a pre- 
vious year, were included in payments for 
@ current fiscal year; nor was there any rec- 
ord made of unpaid bills at any time. 


+ + 


Many annual appropriations were fixed by 
law, and a department with a fixed income 
might be well provided with funds or, on the 
contrary, be unduly handicapped by lack of 
sufficient funds. Departments expended what 
they could get and then continued to con- 
tract bills without authority. 


The State Treasurer was not worried. If 
he had funds in hand he paid the bills sent 
in by the Auditor, if not, the creditors of 
the State waited until another appropriation 
was passed and funds made available. De- 
ferred maintenance piled up and repairs were 
the last thing to be considered. 


Matters drifted along until January, 1915, 
when, without any law, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives with 
the cooperation of certain departments inau- 
gurated a sort of a budget system. Unpaid 
bills for the previous year were held out and 
@ deficit bill passed, thus starting off with a 
clean slate. Financial reports were requirec 
to be filed with the Committee before re- 
quests for appropriations were considered. 


oa 


A careful estimate of resources was made. 
It disclosed that the State had about $13,- 
000 in the bank and owed $250,000 for money 
borrowed for current expenses. Not a very 
comfortable situation for a new chairman 
to face. 


Fortunately the State’s income gradually 
increased. In 1920, it had more than doubled. 
Expenditures were kept down as much as 
possible. Receipts exceeded expenditures in 
that year by $722,000 and we were financially 
out of the woods. 


By 1925, a real budget system had been 
established and in order to preserve and 
continue this practice it was deemed advis- 
able to enact into law its salient features. 


The office of State Commissioner of Fi- 
nance was created in 1926. Its purpose was 
to provide by law a more orderly method of 
handling State finances and is outstanding 
for the following reasons: 


It establishes a complete and intelligible 
basis of public information about the State's 
business affairs. 


It places full and undivided responsibility 
squarely upon the State Commissioner of Fi- 
nance to formulate a work-program for sub- 
mission for approval to the General Assembly, 
which is the State's policy-forming body. 

+ + 

It places the administration’s plan for the 
use of State funds for administrative pur- 
poses before the General Assembly in a com- 
pact whole, with the needs of each activity, 


clearly shown under an itemized and uniform 
classification system. 


It provides fully and adequately for public 





Cost to Taxpayer 
from Absences 
at School 


By 
Dr. J. R. Earp 


Director, Bureau of Public 
Health, State of New 
Mexico 


N ROUND figures the sicknesses of our 
I school children cost the taxpayers of the 
State of New Mexico $800,000 a year. This 

is exclusive of the cost of medical, nursing 
or hospital care and the cost of drugs which 
must also be enormous but which falls on 
the parents rather than upon the taxpayer. 


The latter has to find $1,500,000 each year 
for the cost of teaching children who are 
not in school. For it costs the State just as 
much to have an empty desk in the school- 
room as it does to have a child sitting there 
and learning lessons. 


There are no figures to show what propor- 
tion of the absentees in New Mexico are 
away on account of sickness. However, the 
United States Public Health Service has made 
a@ careful study in a district in Maryland 
and has found there that 57 per cent of 
absenteeism is due to sickness and 43 per 
cent to other causes. The figure of $800,000 
per year has been obtained by applying this 
finding to the absenteeism of New Mexico. 


By far the commonest of the sicknesses 
that keep children out of school is the cold. 
After this come headaches, digestive disor- 
ders, sore throats and toothache in descend- 
ing order of frequency. Some diseases keep 
children out of school longer than others. 
Whooping cough is the worst offender in 
this respect and it causes more lost time than 
any other disease except the common cold. 


Girls lose slightly more time than boys 
although the difference is small. Boys are 
more prone to some conditions, as for ex- 
ample, accidents, boils and scabies. Girls 
are absent more often than boys on account 
of pediculosis, coughs, neuralgia and swollen 
glands in the neck. 


It is a striking fact that less than one-fifth 
of these illnesses are seen by a doctor. How 
much time might be saved if a doctor were 
always consulted for small complaints—and 
lives, too! The “sore throat” that turns out 
to be diphtheria could then be treated in 
time. Small cuts would not become infected. 
Fewer colds would become bronchitis. 


hearings, and if necessary, redress at the 
hands of an informed legislative committee, 
and the Legislature itself, reserving to the 
Legislature, the unrestricted power to either 
increase or decrease items in the budget that 
are not fixed by law, as may be deemed for 
the public welfare, subject only to the Gov- 
ernor’s constitutional veto power, which in 
turn can be overridden by the Legislature by 
a constitutional procedure. 


The Commissioner may require statements 
of a financial nature ‘rom any department, 
and is required to hear the proper person 
representing each such department, regard- 
ing any matter relating to their financial 
needs. 


The Commissioner shall annually compile 
a report setting forth the receipts and dis- 
bursements of all departments, and prepare 
estimates of the necessary or advisable an- 
nual expenditures for each department for 
the coming fiscal year. 


The report also must set forth the bonded 
indebtedness of the State, the sinking funds, 
the floating debt, if any, and an estimate 
of the probable receipts and disbursements. 


* 


In case of a deficit, immediate or pros- 
pective, he shall recommend the manner by 
which sufficient additional revenue may be 
obtained, or specify such economy as may 
be expected to effect a reduction in expendi- 
tures sufficient to remove such deficit. By 
this report, members of the Legislature are 
enabled to get a true picture of the finan- 
cial condition of the State, whereas, under 
the old system; many documents would have 
to be studied in order to obtain the neces- 
sary information, and considerable experi- 
ence would be required in order to set up 
the facts. By treating the whole subject in 
one report, much time is saved and a better 
ainderstanding of the subject possible. 


An abstract of the report, setting forth 
the financial condition of the State in de- 
tail, is published, and this, together with a 
consolidated report and the annual appro- 
priation bill, must be presented to the Gov- 
ernor and the House of Representatives on 
or before the 10th day of the January session 
in each year, where it is by law referred 
to the Finance Committee. This appropri- 
ation bill must contain all items, provided 
by law to be appropriated, and such other 
amounts as the Commissioner recommends 
for the care, maintenance and operation of 
each department. 


The Governor has 10 days in which to 
comment upon the bill and may appear be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the House 
and make recommendations, and the Com- 
mittee is obliged by law to hold the bill; or, 
in other words—the Legislature may not act 
upon it until the Governor has had an op- 
portunity to express his views. Up to the 
present no Governor has taken advantage 
of this opportunity. 


> = 


The appropriation bill is first considered 
by the House of Representatives and then 
goes to the Senate, and in due course is 
presented to the Governor for his signature. 
It provides funds for running our State insti- 
tutions, courts, colleges, and other activities. 
This is the reason for the provision that no 
other appropriation shall be considered, ex- 
cept in an emergency, until the “annual ap- 
propriation bill has been passed.” 


Other duties of the Office include the es- 
tablishment of a uniform system of ac- 
counting for all State departments and 
agencies, except that of the General Treas- 
urer, the auditing of accounts of all depart- 
ments, except those of the General Treasurer, 
the approval of all contracts of over $1,000, 
excepting those entered into by the State 
Board of Public Roads, providing for the es- 
tablishment of rotating funds, transfer of 
appropriations within a department in case 
of an emergency and approval of invest- 
ments for the sinking funds. 


The law also requires that the Commis- 
sioner shall at least once during the year, 
visit apd inspect each State department and 
agency, for the purpose of noting the econ- 
omy and efficiency of management, and in- 
quire into their financial needs. 


+ + 


One of the most important duties is the 
approval or disapproval of all measures carry- 
ing appropriations introduced into the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Commissioner is re- 
quired to give his reasons for returning bills 
without his approval, and this provision ren- 
ders it necessary for him to carefully study 
each such bill. 


The office of Auditor has now been abol- 
ished and a Comptroller appointed by the 
Finance Commissioner has taken over the 
work so that the preparation of the annual 
appropriation bill, the investigation of needs 
of departments, the approval of contracts 
providing for expenditures of $1,000 or more, 
the auditing of departmental accounts, the 
drawing of checks to be signed by the Gen- 
eral Treasurer and the recording of financial 
transactions are all under one head. 


If we had a central purchasing agency we 
would then have a full and complete check 
of all financial transactions without leaving 
the office; and the auditing of accounts would 
be more simple. 


At the end of each month the accounts 
of the more important departments are ex- 
amined and if the rate of expenditure seems 
to be excessive and likely to cause a deficit, 
that department is notified of the fact. This 
together with the annual deficit bill, calling 
public attention to the fact that a deparment 
has exceeded its appropriation, has a de- 
terring influence on excessive expenditures 
and has saved the State a large sum an- 
nually. 

. + 

The control of expenditures is important 
but, the control of appropriations is far more 
so. The Commissioner’s approval or disap- 
proval of measures carrying appropriations 
accomplishes much, in spite of the fact that 
the Legislature is under no obligation to fol- 
low the Commissioner's recommendations, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF IRON RESOURCES 
OF UNITED STATES 


Deposits Located and Measured and Ores Analyzed by 
Geological Survey as Basis of Conservation 


: In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By ERNEST F. BURCHARD 


Geologist In Charge, Section of Iron and Steel Metals, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 


RON ore is widely distributed in most 
} of the countries bordering the Atlantic 

Ocean. No less than 28 of the United 
States have workable deposits of this 
mineral and in 14 or 15 of them con- 
siderable quantities are mined annually. 
The geologic work of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, on iron 
ores has had various periods of great 
activity with intermediate periods when 
but little work was in progress. One of 
the notable periods was between 1890 and 
1916 when a number of geologists, mostly 
connected with midwestern universities 
were preparing monographs on the sev- 
eral iron “ranges” of the Lake Superior 
region. Early in the present century 
work was begun on the iron ore districts 
of the South; a little work has been 
done but much is still needed in western 
States. The reports of the Survey on 
these iron ore regions have served as 
guides for detailed prospecting and de- 
velopment of hundreds of millions of tons 
of iron ore, particularly in the Lake Su- 
perior region. 

++ 

During the World War the studies of 
iron and steel-making ores reached a 
high degree of activity and efficiency. 
Iron and steel are the sinews of war as 
well as of peace-time industry, and the 
available supply of iron ore is, of course, 
of fundamental importance. The ship- 
ments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
region alone in the four years, 1915-1918, 
amounted to more than 241,000,000 gross 
tons. It was recognized at the begin- 
ning of the war that the available iron 
ore reserves in the United States were 
so huge that mining operations could 
readily respond to greatly increased de- 
mands for ore, but a note of warning 
was sounded at the meeting of the Na- 


tional Conservation Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1916, in a report 
on iron ore prepared by a Survey geolo- 
gist to the effect that the weakest point 
in the system was the bottle neck at 
Sault Ste. Marie through which the bulk 
of the ore is transported. So long as this 
passageway remained under allied con- 
trol all would be well but since it af- 
forded such a strategic object of attack 
the Conservation Congress took prompt 
action in recommending protection of de- 
posits, equipment, transportation routes, 
and labor in the lake region and also in 
the southern iron industrial regions. It 
was pointed out before/the United States 
entered the World War that conservation 
of iron ore supplies, the discovery of new 
supplies, and the development of methcds 
for rendering supplies of low-grade ore 
available were vital to the maintenance 
of the industrial independence and su- 
premacy of the United States notwith- 
standing the apparent abundance of the 
reserves available because the deposits of 
high-grade iron ore then convenient of 
access were rapidly becoming depleted. 
It was also recognized at the outset that 
emphasis should be placed upon studies 
of the strategic ferroalloy minerals, such 
as those mentioned above, so as to de- 
termine wherein the United States was 
self-sustaining or deficient. In the year 
1918 deposits of ores of iron and steel 
metals were examined at 1,580 localities 
by 21 geologists in 23 States, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Santo Domingo. Problems con- 
cerning war minerals were handled by 
the cooperation of the Survey with the 
Council of National Defense, the Com- 
mittee of the Navy Department which 
selected a site for a Federal armor plate 
plant, and with the War Industries, War 
Trade, and Shipping Boards, and the 
Capital Issues Commission. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Dec. 29, Mr. Burchard will discuss other points of contact 
of the Geological Survey with the relations of mineral resources and capital. 


Expanding Market on Quality Basis 


Pleasing Customer as Sound Business Principle 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 


Chief, Division of Markets, State of California 


ARKETING improvement is imperative. 
To bring it about requires a starting 
point. The starting point is best deter- 

mined by selecting a line of action calculated 
to serve effectively all interests without 
prejudice. Quality is one characteristic of 
all commodities which appeals in common to 
producers, marketing agencies, and con- 
sumers. 


Doing a job for the consumer is the pro- 
ducer’s opportunity. Quality is what the con- 
sumer wants. Marketing investigations and 
surveys have demonstrated this beyond dis- 
pute. For quality products consumers habit- 
ually pay extra prices or premiums. These 
premiums are the incentive which consumer 
preference offers to obtain the qualities de- 
sired. 

Producers universally have found that high 
quality sells at relatively favorable prices in 
the face of both market gluts and general 
business depressions. It is low quality that 
kills markets and bankrupts growers. Yet 
for unorganized producer industries low 
quality is forwarded to markets, is received 
there, and exerts its severely depressing in- 
fluence at all times on the prices of all grades. 
This condition continues despite the fact 
that low grades bring ruinously low prices 
on the market and return growers little or 
nothing, and often a red ink charge. 

Marketing agencies seeking to perform a 
valuable modern merchandising service for 
growers are as greatly discredited by the low 
quality problem as producers are financially 
embarrassed by it. No marketing agency, 
whether private or cooperative, has the full- 
est opportunity to perform and win credit 
for a fine marketing service as long as other 
agencies accept and forward products re- 
gardless of quality.” The competition of low 
grades with high grades has become the 
forceful custom that now brings about chaos 
in the markets. It is likely to continue un- 
less quality is made the definite and depend- 
able basis of competition by standardized 
grading of all products marketed. 


Producers, consumers, and marketing 
agencies have in common a united interest 
in quality and in the standardized grading 
of quality. Why, then, is the principle so 
largely overlooked in commerical marketing 


practice at the grower end of the market- 
ing system? The very nature of consumer 
preference has obliged the marketing system 
to sell farm products to consumers on a 
graded or quality basis. Keen merchandising 
systems have hastened and guaranteed this 
as the custom now ruling consumer sales. 
To be successful in business, sale on a qual- 
ity basis to consumers is almos. unavoidable. 


Looking at the producer end of the line, 
buying all farm products on a uniform graded 
basis and paying prices according to quality 
has not become the rule. Marketing agencies 
have followed the line of least resistance. 
Confusion and prejudice have conspired to 
divide the ranks of producers on this matter. 
Such division of opinion has deprived the 
mass of producers of any effective grower 


insistence, definite standardized grades have 
not become the universal helpful service to 
producers that they have to consumers. 


It should be known to all, and particularly 
to growers, that marketing agencies of all 
kinds adapt their services to the preferences 
of insistence of those who are able to estab- 
lish insistence. Consumers have had no 
trouble in .making their insistence known. 
They are the ones who buy if pleased and 
refrain from purchase if not pleased. 


The line of least resistance for marketing 
agencies is to please consumers by selling to 
them on a quality basis. One of the secrets 
of merchandising success has been the clever 
capitalizing of this principle in practical 
operations made sure by advertised branded 
commodities. The many noted brands tied 
in with national advertising give ample proof. 


Unfortunately, producers have largely neg- 
lected to develop their insistence on this mat- 
ter of grades and of prices for their com- 
modities on a quality basis. Many market- 
ing agencies in the ranks of cooperative and 
of private organizations would welcome the 
development of producer insistence on this 
issue. Both growers and marketing agencies 
suffer in common from the lack of this 
Stabilizing power. 

Probably the power of this producer in- 
sistence will never be mobilized until grow- 
ers realize their opportunity. Fortunately 
this opportunity, when developed, works to 
the great’ advantage of the public welfare. 
It contributes to more efficiency in the mar- 
keting system, to greater satisfaction to the 
consumer, and to a square deal for the pro- 
ducer, 


A square deal to the grower demands from 
the marketing system not less than the fol- 
lowing performance: 


1. Equitable returns, that is, prices for 
products according to quality. This gives a 
chance for labor of growers to be rewarded 
commensurate with service rendered. 

2. To, obtain pay according to quality re- 
quires sorting of products into like qualities; 
this is grading and standardizing work defi- 


nitely planned and carried out. 

3. To receive pay according to quality 
necessitates that buyers all be required to 
huirchase on the same uniform quality basis 
by grades offered and held for the same price 
basis and differentials. 


4. To establish and maintain a uniform 
price system according to quality necessitates 
that those responsible for commodity offer- 
ings unite to support and maintain such a 
system. Unless they do this their competi- 
tion one with the other compels the ac- 
cepting of buyers’ offers instead of buyers 
being enabled to accept growers’ offers’ with- 
out fear of price cutting competition. It is 
this competition—disregarding “quality and 
developing chaos in the relations between 
producers and middlemen—which needs 
changing. Making quality the basis of com- 
petition is a step forward worth taking. 


‘ tion of his own conduct. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
President o' the Uni’ed States 1825-1829 
“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the sources 
which contribute to the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 
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Experienced Driving as Factor 
in Traffic Safety «© 1 + «+ « 


Courtesy, Skill, Kindness, Consideration, 
Obedience and Alertness Described as Pro- 
per Qualifications for Car Operator 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


VERY new motor vehicle operator who 
becomes licensed and begins to drive in 
street and highway traffic has still a 

very considerable amount to learn. An ex- 
amination can not well cover all traffic com- 
plications and emergencies, nor can it be 
made to discover unerringly how any par- 
ticular person will respond to them upon their 
occurrence. Yet each operato rsurely will 
soon find many occasions for which his pres- 
ent acquired knowledge is so inadequate that 
he must, often on the instant, draw upon the 
reserves of alertness and common sense which 
he is supposed to possess. 


+ + 


But after a while, when he has secured to 
himself enough experience to get confidence 
in his own ability, not only for self-perform- 
ance, but in the correct diagnosis of the pos- 
sible, driving intentions of other operators, 
he settles down, decides subconsciously that 
he has seen every known form of danger 
and difficulty, and is master of how to meet 
each. And so his traffic habits being estab- 
lished, including in them the proper amount 
of care and caution for his own guidance, 
his driving becomes move or less a routine in 
the course of which he performs those driving 
acts which will reasonably carry him through 
the necessities of his own particular case. 
To illustrate: A cabdriver on city streets will 
have far more advanced and skillful habits 
for crowded traffic than a farmer who takes 
his produce from his farm to his county seat 
over country roads. But on the other hand 
the farmer’s habits will be the better for 
rough and uneven roads. 


But it seems to be a fact that in these 
habits of every automobile operator there is 
usually a bete noire. Somewhere, there is 
an act of driving which each dreads to per- 
form and which, if he can, he will avoid as 
he would the plague. 

Are there not many operators, otherwise 
competent who, feeling doubt as to ability to 
properly park a car in an open space be- 
tween other cars at the curb on a crowded 
street, either do not drive “downtown” at 
all unless parking space is assured, or, if 
they do, go around and around looking for 
a place “their size,’ meaning bigger than 
those at hand? And this even though all 
the spaces are big enough. 

+ + 


It is not improbable that some automobile 
accidents may be occasioned through the oc- 
currence of such causes as may be brought 
about by an unskillful driver trying to do 
something which he doesn’t know how to 
do, something in which he is not practiced. 
A man who has to pull and haul back and 
forth three or four times trying to get into 
a parking space which his judgment has mis- 
led him to believe is big enough for his car 
and which isn’t, may occasion enough im- 
patience among following operators to tempt 
them to’go onto the wrong side of the road 
and put themselves and others in danger. 
Such accidents are hardly ever charged to 
such a cause, because it is too far distant 
in the sequence of happenings to be directly 
connected with the result. but fundamentally 
it is there. ard is the reol reason which is at 
the bottom of the occurrence. 

So a program for better and more expert 
driving on the part of operators who have 
been passed and accepted and who have had 
some experience seems needed. 


By many publications and by word of 
mouth it has for a long time been a policy 
of the State to try to direct the operator who 
has succeeded in qualifying to scrutinize his 
own operating conduct. The State is re- 
sponsible for his qualification as an operator, 
but only to a certain average perfection 
which seems to the officials in charge to be 
sufficiently high so that the probabilities 
justify the belief that he may participate 
successfully in traffic. The State can not go 
with him on all of his journeys nor instruct 
him constantly, nor take the responsibility 
to see that he always drives correctly and 


well as he becomes experienced. It can not 
make sure that he doesn’t develop bad driv- 
ing habits or allow any of his personal char- 
acteristics which might make trouble to pre- 
dominate. , 
+ + 

All of these things, if the State has au- 
thorized him as being the average operator 
required, must necessarily be looked after 
by himself through criticism and considera- 
He must be the 
“captain of his soul” in this activity. If he 
neglects to take charge and to run himself 
as he ought to, then regardless of how well 
qualified he may have been in the first place, 
as compared with others, he will become a 
danger and a menace. But if on the other 
hand, he does scrutinize himself and learn 
by experience as he meets with other drivers, 
then gradually his general conduct as an op- 
erator will become better, and his personal 
characteristics which this conduct emphasizes 
will become developed. He will soon find 
that courtesy, skill, kindness, consideration 
and obedience, none of which he may have 
known he possessed in any great degree, have 
all become a part of his driving to an extent 
where they have become instinctive as he has 
been compelled to give proper performance. 
Where a man has no capacity for introspec- 
tion, or scrutiny and criticism of his own 
driving, where he has no ability to control 
himself to the extent required, then he is 
sure to become an accident maker, no matter 
how well qualified he may have been when 
he was first accepted as a driver by the State. 

+ + 

It seems that even well meaning, consid- 
erate men, who can watch themselves, yet 
either through lack of sufficiently varied ex- 
perience to compel them to learn to do cer- 
tain driving acts, or through a negligent 
laziness which makes them decide they do 


not want to learn to do them because they 
can get around the problem in some other 
way, do exist. They are numerous enough 
so that it is necessary to direct this matter 
to their attention and to try to persuade them 
that they ought not to allow anything about 
auomobile driving to go unused and unknown, 
and that since they don’t know how to do 
some things, they ought to learn them. 


+ + 


It is possible, of course, and probably will 
be urged against this argument, that as a lot 
of people are being urged to try advanced 
driving there will be just so many more op- 
portunities for trouble created. This will 
be on the theory that a large proportion of 
them may fail to learn, but thinking that they 
have learned will make more accidents be- 
cause they now refrain from doing certain 
things knowing that they don’t know how 
to do them. In the past, education has al- 
Ways produced results. The more educa- 
tion, the better results. It is not believable 
that anybody can know too much about the 
operation of a car. Certainly, granting that 
intelligence and desire must be present if 
post-graduate driving is to be learned, then 
those things which can not be mastered will 
stand out more clearly than ever in the mind 
of the person who is making the endeavor 
and, eventually, doubt as to whether accom- 
plishment can be had or not will be re- 
moved. In those cases where it is definitely 
determined in a man’s mind that some par- 
ticular act can not be done, it will never 
be tried. Self-knowledge of limitations is 
one of the greatest safeguards which goes 
with motor vehicle operation. 


 * 


Thought as to how to secure better ac- 
complishment in advanced driving has 
brought about a tentative program in Con- 
necticut which may, within a short time, be 
published as an_ educational possibility. 
Through the medium of motion pictures the 
right and wrong ways of performance of 
many advanced driving acts can be shown. 
A film with accompanying lectures might 
readily show defects and inaccuracies of op- 
eration, and a companion set of pictures 
might show correct performance. Dangerous 
practices could also be shown. What is ap- 
parently now needed, and what each State 
ought to reach out for, is better and more 
complete instruction before people present 
themselves to be operators. Supplementing 
that a further step in the right direction 
might provide the educational material to 
offer each an opportunity to become a post- 
graduate driver and in that way possibly 
bring about better general teaching in these 
specialties. 

+ + 


_ It is not entirely beyond the realm of con- 
jecture that if the necessity for better study 
and experience and better ability through- 
out can be sufficiently clear, and an oppor- 
tunity to learn from lectures or by watch- 
ing others as shown in pictures, some may 
avail themselves of the opportunity presented. 
If this happens, then, in the aggregate, more 
experienced driving than is now found is 
bound to be the result. 


Al 


Keeping 


Records 
of Progress in 
Mental Cases 


By 
Rodney H. Brandon 


Director, Department of 


Public Welfare, State of 
illinois 

COMPLETE, authentic record of every 

A patient in the hospitals for mental cases 

that the State of Illinois conducts is to 

result from the installation of an improved 

form of individual case records, now under- 
way at the institutions. 


To provide a thorough life history of each 
patient, with frequent notes of progress in 
their physical and mental condition, A. L. 
Bowen, Superintendent of Charities in the 
Public Welfare Department, has issued in- 
structions to the managing officers of all men- 
tal hospitals to the effect that the records 
of the inmates will be improved and stand- 
ardized. 


Details for the files of information that 
will bear upon the cona‘tion of each patient 
have been worked out by the Superintendent 
of Charities, the State Alienist, Dr. S. D. 


Wilgus, and F. C. Dodds, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Charities. The hospitals at 
Peoria, Lincoln, Jacksonville, Alton, Anna, 
Kankakee, Manteno, Chicago, Elgin, Dixon 
and East Moline have been visited, and the 
records checked, preparatory to the installa- 
tion of the records. 


In accordance with the new regulations, 
progress notes of all the patients will be re- 
quired upon the following schedule: For new 
patients, upon admission and twice during 
the first week, then weekly for the first 
month. 


The first complete physical examination, 
to be made within three days following the 
patient’s arrival, must be placed before the 
institution's medical staff within three or 
four weeks. 


During the first half year, monthly exami- 
nations are required, and thereafter, every 
patient is to undergo a complete examina- 
tion semiannually. 

The case records, which will give the his- 
tory of each patient's progress, will also con- 
tain all details that are of interest to rela- 
tives of the patient, are to be kept in such 
shape that all facts of interest will be read- 
ily accessible and clearly understood, in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued by Super- 
intendent Bowen. 





